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Pair of EMCO High Pressure Balanced Valve Regulators on manifold in town borde 
station. EMCO pilot loaded control at left; lever and weight control at right. 
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EMCO Appliance Regulator holding constant burner This EMCO “1001” Regulator is used for 
pressure control in a municipal distribution 


pressure on industrial water héater. 
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¢ meter setting with EMCO Ejector Service 
or controlling house utilization pressure. 
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These EMCO Field Regulators cut high This engine burns natural gas at a uniform pressur 
transmission line pressures to a constant supplied through a Crawford Regulator. 
intermediate distribution range. : 


Manufactured gas served to large 
housing project is controlled by 
two 10” EMCO Low Pressure 
Balanced Valve Regulators, 








EMCO Specialized EQUIPMENT for GAS MEASUREMENT cved CONTROL 
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Story of P' 


Tue equivalent of 23,000 years of metallur- 

gical and ceramics research was required 

to perfect SMITHway Permaglas for water 

heater tanks. Just “any glass lining” won’t 

do! There is no way to by-pass the time, 
patience, scientific knowledge and facilities required to 
develop the ceramics formulae and the metallurgical proc- 
esses that have made Permaglas possible. 


Resistance to thousands of water specimens, and a mul- 
tiplicity of other time-consuming tests starting way batk 
in 1929, continued for eleven long years before we were 
ready to offer Permaglas to the public. 


These are the “hidden values” of Permaglas . . . reasons 
why “there is only ONE Permaglas,” the sparkling blue, 
mirror-smooth, glass-fused-to-steel lining that makes Per- 
maglas Gas Automatic Storage Water Heaters the easiest 
to sell, and the best anyone can buy. 


Write for ““The Inside Story of Permaglas”...a great 
aid to sales. 


“Heated with Gas, Stored in Glass” 


Smith Corporation, 
Dept. AGJ145 H a 


f 
end me a copy © 
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HAND OPER. HYDR.OPER.. 
GATE VALVES 






































HYDRAULIC OPER. HYDRAULIC OPER. 
STACK VALVE REVERSING VALVE 
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STE HEAT BOILER GAS PRODUCER BLAST GATES DISTILLATION 
EQUIPMENT 


SEMET-SOLVAY ENGINEERING CORP 
40 RECTOR STREET 
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Paint socket, spigot and Slip gasket into position, making 
gasket with soapy water. sure it is evenly seated in the socket. 
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NTHE S@xdoudgal 
MECHANICAL JOINT 


A standardized mechanical joint, incorporating the best features of the bottle-tight 
mechanical joints hitherto made in various designs by our members, is now available 
for cast iron pipe in diameters up to 12-inches. Larger sizes will be available later. 


Besides the general benefits inherent in standardization, particularly in time of 
war, this new service offers these specific advantages: 


@ All parts are interchangeable no matter who supplies the joint. 
@ No need to stock different kinds of glands, gaskets and bolts. 
@ No delays on the job through delivery of wrong parts. 


Ease, simplicity and speed of installation— always important advantages of mechanical 
joint cast iron pipe—will be still further enhanced as experience accumulates in work- 
ing with one standard design. 


All members of Cast Iron Pipe Research Association are now prepared to furnish 
the Standardized Mechanical Joint, with interchangeable parts, in sizes up to 12-inches. 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, Peoples 
Gas Bldg., Chicago 3, Illinois. 








With gland in position, insert bolts Take ordinary ratchet wrench (only tool 
and tighten partially with fingers. needed), tighten up bolts alternately (bot- 
tom bolt, then top bolt, and so on).That’s all! 


MS Svendardged MECHANICAL JOINT 
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USE “UNITED ENGINEERS” FOR PLANT EXPANSION 








U. G. I. Mechanical Generator Set at Harrison, N. J. 


; i a UNITED SERVICES PROVIDE 

UNITED ENGINEERS builds “UGI’’ apparatus 
: - : ; : EXPERIENCE IN DESIGN 

which gives high efficiency, high capacity, and ease United has over 50 years experience in 
gas plant design. 


and flexibility of operation to economically meet the palit sitetaiens 


plant needs with the fuels available for use. TE eee Caen 


in water and coal gas production. 
UNITED ENGINEERS provides an organization ECONOMICAL CONSTRUCTION 


United has large well organized forces for 


experienced in all of the problems of present day con- gas plant and general construction work. 


struction to design, construct and place into operation EXPERIENCE IN OPERATION 
United has experienced plant operators 
the facilities necessary for gas plant expansion. for securing most efficient results. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA  cuicaco 
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THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 
20100 ST. CLAIR AVE. ¢ CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
“CLEVELANDS” Save More... Because They Do More 
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...both tested 4 


by war, 





better prepared 


for peace 
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This 150-ton press, Plant No. 1, stamps 
heating elements for many PAYNE units 


Machines and men .. . metal and mettle... 
have teamed-up at the greatly-expanded PAYNE 
plants to produce for Victory. * Final recon- 
version will find us with new, finer plant equip- 
ment and advanced engineering skill ... better FLOOR FURNACE “SENTRY” UNIT “SPACESAVER" “ZONEAIR" 
prepared than ever to supply fine furnaces for all 
America. * To dealers and gas companies, this 
means that pre-war progress will be surpassed 


by post-war opportunities. * PAYNE ‘“‘civilian PAYNE FURNACE COMPANY 


production”’ is worth waiting for. (One of the DRESSER Industries) 


PAYNE ZONE-CONDITIONING BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
Selling aid for you! Progressive development of 
the time-tested PAYNE ‘‘Unit”’ System: Winter 
air conditioning, summer ventilation . . . con- 


trolled by zones, rooms or apartments. Request T 


OVER 30 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
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Natural Gas As the Raw Material 
For New Products 


ITH eighteen years of intensive 
study of natural gas and its 
problems behind me, I am 
firmly convinced that there can be 
developed great new industries based 
upon this natural resource, especial- 
ly in the State of Texas, whose re- 
serves are greater than any yet un- 
‘overed on the face of the earth. 


I turned my attention to natural 
gas when my attention was directed 
to the appalling waste of this com- 
modity. From a spot on which I 
was standing, I could see no less 


HMMM 


The author of this article, 
Dr. E. P. Schoch, was born in 
Berlin, Germany, October 16, 
1871, of American parents. 
His parents returned to the 
‘United States when Dr. 
Schoch was an infant, set- 
tling in San Antonio, Texas. 
Dr. Schoch was educated in 
San Antonio and at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In 1897, 
he joined the University of 
Texas, located at Austin, the 
State Capital, in 1897, as an 
instructor, and has remained 
there ever since. He occupies 
the chair of Chemistry at the 
University, and is recognized 
internationally as an _ out- 
standing authority on the 
subject of natural gas.—Kd. 


ANON 


By 
E. P. Schoch 


than 16 flares in a single oil and gas 
field in the vicinity of Corpus 
Christi. This appalling waste af- 
fected me greatly, and I felt that 
something must be done to stop it. 
[ realized that this would not be 
an easy task, but I determined to 
do what I could. It appeared to me 
at the outset that the logical way 
would be to develop new ways of gas 
utilization, profitable ways and as 
near to the source of the fuel as 
possible. New methods of utiliza- 
tion would necessarily contribute to 
higher prices, and, after all, the 
profit motive is the chief inspiration 
to conservation. I have never had 
to change my mind. 


My first activities were concerned 
chiefly with fundamental research, 
particularly as it related to the use 
of the so-called electrical discharge 
through gases, a method which up 
to then had not been employed in 
this particular sphere. Since that 
time radically new methods of elec- 
trical discharge have been developed 
in the University of Texas’ labora- 
tories that have already had far- 
reaching repercussions and promise 
even greater developments in the 
immediate future. ‘ 


The purpose of this article is not 
to discuss the past, however, but to 
treat in a rather general way the 
possibilities of producing new prod- 
ucts from natural gas. 

As is generally known, methane 
is the main ingredient of natural 
gas. In weight and fuel value it 
amounts to seyen times as much as 





Doctor E, P. Schoch 
Director of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
The University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 


the higher hydrocarbons or liquefi- 
able components in natural gas, and 
our known gas reserves contain an 
amount of methane equal in weight 
to our known liquid petroleum re- 
serves. 


At present, the condensates ab- 
stracted from gas are the only gas 
ingredients used for making aviation 
gasoline and chemicals, but they are 
consumed at a greater rate than the 
methane. This is because six hun- 
dred billion cubic feet of dry gas 
are now replaced annually in the 
ground after abstracting fourteen 
million barrels of condensates from 
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them. Since these fourteen million 
barrels of condensates are 30 per 
cent of the total natural gasoline now 
produced, and since the “dry” gas 
is saved for future use, it follows 
that the methane will last much 
longer than these valuable conden- 
sates. Hence a process of convert- 
ing methane to higher hydrocarbons 
will be needed. 

Methane is, chemically, very inert 
or stable. No method is now known 
by means of which liquid hydrocar- 
bons can be synthesized directly 


from it. An indirect process for 
making liquid hydrocarbons from 
methane was devised by Franz 


Fischer and H. Tropsch in Germany, 
and consists of the action of hydro- 
gen on carbon monoxide. In order 
to use methane for this purpose, it 
is first decomposed to carbon monox- 
ide and hydrogen by means of 
either steam or carbon dioxide. But 
the latter can be made direct from 
coke and steam, and hence methane 
is not really needed or used for the 
process. , 

The ase of methane for the pro- 
duction’ of wood alcohol and for- 
maldehyde also involves its primary 
change to carbon monoxide; and the 
only other chemical products now 
made—namely, the nitromethanes, 
and chloroform, carbon teétrachlor- 
ide, etc.—are all merely substitution 
products of methane. 

The direct coupling of two or 
more hydrocarbon radicals from 
methane requires the addition of 
energy. If this energy is to be add- 
ed in the form of heat, then the 
temperature must be very high and 
the time of exposure very short— 
a small fraction of a second. This 
imposes difficulties which do not ap- 
pear to have been overcome success- 
fully. 

In 1929 the writer undertook to 
use electric discharges through gases 
for adding the energy required to 
couple up hydrocarbon radicals from 
methane. To date this effort has 
resulted in a process of making acety- 
lene from natural gas. This process 
is perfectly practicable and economi- 
cal even though no commercial in- 
stallation of it has been built so far, 
due to war conditions which prevent- 
ed the use of the materials needed 
for the installations. 

Theoretically, it is possible to make 
many valuable products from meth- 
ane by means of electric discharges 
through gases, but it is a question 
whether they can be made economi- 
cally. Work is now in. progress to 


determine such possibilities. 

It should be pointed out here that 
it is important to make valuable 
rather than cheap products—that is, 
products which add a large manu- 
facturing value per pound of raw ma- 
terial. The importance of a raw ma- 
terial naturally increases as more of 
the high-valued products are made 
from it. Thus clays become more 
important as more and more of the 
finer products—china ware and art 
ware—rather than common bricks 
are made from it. With coal tar, it 
is the dyes and pharmaceuticals 
rather than tar-roofing which gives it 
its importance. Similarly, in deal]- 
ing with methane, we must seek to 
make plastics and rubber rather than 
gasoline—because in making gaso- 
line the value of the natural gas used 
is likely to be doubled only, but in 
making plastics or rubber the value 
of the gas used will be multiplied 
by forty. 

It is. with the view of devising 
profitable processes that this work 
is being carried on. 


Be Sr eee 
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Fig. 1. Column for extracting acetylene 
from gas coming from the discharge 
chambers, 
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Possible Tonnage and Value of 
Chemical Products 


To illustrate the possible tonnage 
and financial value of such chemical 
manufacturers, we present the fol- 
lowing concerning acetylene. Other 
products such as ethylene would 
show similar pictures. 


Heretofore, acetylene has been 
made exclusively from calcium car- 
bide. The latter is made by smelting 
lime with coke in an electric fur- 
nace. Until 1910, acetylene was used 
solely as a fuel gas. By 1920, it 
was used extensively for making 
acetic acid: its annual production in 
the United States rose from 5000 
tons in 1914 to 11,000 tons in 1922, 
and then to 183,250 tons in 1943. Iis 
present production in Europe is prob- 
ably more than three times as great. 
While an essential fraction of this 
acetylene is used for welding, yet the 
greater amount is used for making 
plastics, rubber, and chemicals. In 
1942, the amounts of acetylene used 
for the respective products have been 
estimated to be as follows: 


Acetylene Used 

Por Acetic acid ............... 

For Vinyl chloride and Vinyl 
enn 4,000 





For Neoprene rubber ......... 30,000 
For Chlorinated solvents ...... 22,500 
| re 61,250 

err 183,750 


The production of “carbide” is 
now taxing the established plants to 
the utmost, and at the end of the 
war there will be a large increase in 
demand for acetylene. 

The average weight of the prod- 
ucts made from acetylene is about 
twice as much as that of the acety- 
lene itself; and the average price of 
the product (plastic) is about 40 cts. 
per pound. Hence, a production of 
100,000 tons of acetylene from nat- 
ural gas in Texas would produce 
products worth eighty million dol- 
lars, and this would be made from 
about twenty billion cubic feet of gas 
which is used partly as raw mate- 
rial, and partly as fuel. This gas— 


. at 10 cents per 1000 cu. ft—would 


bring two million dollars to the gas 
well owners, and produce a forty- 
fold increase in value due to manu- 
facturing. This is a conservative 
estimate of what may be obtained. 


Possibilities of the Electric 
Discharge Process 


It is risky to dwell on the pos- 
sibilities of this electric discharge 
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process. However, without some 
definite forecast of possibilities the 
impression may be gained that the 
writer is dubious about its possibili- 
ties:—and this is certainly not the 
case. Hence, the following remarks 
are ventured. 

When, in 1937, the writer first 
asked the Legislature for funds—to 
support this work—he suggested that 
a sum of $50,000.00 per annum be 
granted—but only one-fourth of this 
was obtained. At that time—when 
asked about the possibilities of this 
work—he predicted that we might 
obtain a process for making acety- 
lene, and use this for making rubber, 
and that, within five years, we could 
be the greatest rubber manufactur- 
ing state in the Union. He was then 
smiled at for this prediction—still it 
happened to come true—but unfor- 
tunately we did not have this process 
developed far enough at the time of 
“Pearl Harbor” to have it included 
in the rubber program. To show how 
near we were, it should be said that 
Governor Stephenson gave us $35,- 
000.00 to hurry our investigation, 
and the University Regents furnished 
another $40,000.00—and with these 
sums we were able to show by Feb- 
ruary 1, 1943, that our process 
could make acetylene from methane 
and convert this to butadiene and 
sell this at 91%4 cts. per pound. The 
prevailing cost of this made by other 
processes and from other sources has 
been near 20 cts. a pound. Since war 
conditions made it impossible to ob- 
tain priorities to build a plant—it will 
not be till after the war that our 
acetylene process can be used. Had 
we been given the money asked for 
in 1937, we could have been in pro- 
duction before “Pearl Harbor.” 





Fig. 2. Electric discharge chamber for 
methane to acetylene process. 


¢ 

As far as acetylene is concerned, 
our job is nearly done. But we have 
other jobs to do. Many other prod- 
ucts—ethylene, higher olefines, diole- 
fines, aldehydes, ketones, and acids 
are needed and should be made from 
methane—and we believe the electric 
discharge can be adapted to produce 
them. 

Acetylene is merely the first prod- 
uct to which the new electric dis- 
charge was adapted. This was be- 
cause acetylene requires the highest 
energy intensity for its production, 
and the problem which had to be 


Fig. 3. Carbon filters employed to re- 
move by-product carbon in the process 
of making acetylene from methane by 
the Schoch electric discharge method. 
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solved was the “taming” of the elec- 
tric discharge so that it would not 
be excessively severe. 

With further progress of our 
knowledge of this operation, we ex- 
pect to “tame” the discharge very 
much more—and thus may be able 
to make a whole host of products 
which require mild “activation.” Our 
whole concept of shape, size, and op- 
eration of the discharge has made 
great progress during the last two 
years, and the picture of possibilities 
has progressed correspondingly. 
When, in May, 1943, Dr. A. M. 
McAfee, Chief Chemist of the Gulf 
Refining Company, told Governor 
Stephenson, in the presence of the 
University Board of Regents and 
others—that, in his opinion, this 
process would become as important 
to the oil and gas industry during 
the next decade as the oil cracking 
process was during the last decade— 
it may have been considered by some 
that he was taking a big. chance, but 
the progress of this work is now 
such as to support his prediction 
more and more firmly. 

But this work is expensive :—it 
cannot be done on a small scale be- 
cause high voltage and gas both re- 
quire large dimensions. Just as in 
heat-cracking operations—so with 
electric discharge—the experimental 
work must be made in substantial 
size to give financially reliable re- 
sults. 

The importance of this work is ir- 
dicated by the fact that a number 
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of industrials—oil and gas companies 
as well as acetylene manufacturers— 
have contributed sums aggregating 
$180,000.00 to continue this research. 
These gifts are made without any 
conditions attached: they are out- 
right, unconditional gifts. 

The effort to use natural gas it- 
self for a raw material for manu- 
facturing had its origin in the reali- 
zation on one hand that Texas has 
relatively few other raw materials 
available, and on the other, that gas 
has real potentialities as a raw mate- 
rial. 

The work done at the University 
of Texas in this connection consists 
in passing electric discharges through 
natural gas to make new compounds. 
The first product made successfully 


by these means is acetylene; but fur- 
ther developments of this process are 
in progress and indicate the possibili- 
ty of making many other compounds. 
However, the process of making 
acetylene alone will return enough to 
the state to repay all past and future 
costs. The University owns the 
patent rights, and will grant non-ex- 
clusive licenses to all parties on the 
same basis. Only one license has 
been granted so far—and since this 


. licensee has been unable to get ade- 


quate priorities for making installa- 
tions, it is unlikely that other licenses 
will be granted until the priority sit- 
uation is changed. 

Gas is today in a situation similar 
to that of oil in 1931. It is sold 
at the wells at prices ranging from 
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1 ct. to 5 cts. per M.c.f. At this 
low price, it is being used for pur- 
poses for which lignite could be used 
and it is being exported in gradu- 
ally greater amounts. Furthermore, 
large gas supplies which do not reach 
public pipe lines are used in a man- 
ner which secures a still smaller re- 
turn than the gas reaching pipe lines. 
As a result of these conditions, the 
total amount of gas now withdrawn 
annually from the ground has in- 
creased to nearly two trillion cubic 
feet, and unchecked, it may rise to 
three trillion in ten to fifteen years. 
Estimates of our known gas reserves 
range from fifty to seventy trillion 
cubic feet, and the probable discover- 
able amounts may double this esti- 
mate, but this is strictly the State’s 
maximum expectation. 





Portland Gas & Coke Co. Has New Procedure to 
Analyze Customer Good Will 


CHANGE in the utility com- 

pany’s policy of measuring cus- 

tomer reaction to service per- 
formance and procedure has_ been 
carried out by the Portland Gas & 
Coke Co. of Portland, Ore., with re- 
sults that have warranted continuance 
of the new plan as part of the firm’s 
established practice in 1945. 

Until the end of 1943 the practice 
of Portland Gas & Coke Co.’s cus- 
tomer department control bureau was 
to mail out, or leave at the homes of 
customers, cards to be filled out by 
the housewife, the purpose of which 
was to obtain factual evidence to sup- 
port opinion on anticipated public re- 
action to services performed. 

In a recent discussion at Los An- 
geles, Paul Leary of the Portland 
Gas & Coke Co.’s customer bureau 
disclosed the firm has discontinued 
entirely the practice of mailing or 
leaving cards for residential cus- 
tomers. 

Mr. Leary declared that early in 
1944 the company initiated a new 
policy which calls for making tele- 
phone calls to new residential cus- 
tomers (residential customers only) 
to inquire if the service recently per- 
formed had been satisfactory. 

The employee making the tele- 
phone follow-up call was urged to 
‘keep the housewife’s thoughts on tell- 
ing “How she liked the service,” and 
if she were completely satisfied with 
it. 


By 
Fred A. Herr 


The purpose of the téf€phone fol- 
low-up, according to Mr. Leary, was 
to let the customer know her patron- 
age is welcome and appreciated and, 
generally, to create in the customer’s 
mind the thought that her utility com- 
pany is desirous of keeping relations 
on a cordial basis. Goodwill and not 
sale of additional service was the pri- 
mary objective. 

“This telephone plan,” Mr. Leary 
said, “has improved our customer re- 
lations to a marked degree and has 
served to emphasize to the customer 
the sincerity of our purpose in want- 
ing to make sure she received satis- 
factory service. The plan has been 
successful enough in point of results 
achieved to warrant our company 
continuing it in 1945.” 


Confine Talk to Good-Will 


Mr. Leary emphasized the com- 
pany endeavors to keep the conver- 
sation of the telephone follow-up call 
confined to “good will” discussion. 
The man (or woman, in 1945) is 
trained in methods of keeping the 
housewife customer’s mind on the 
subject of her reaction to service al- 
ready performed and how she liked it. 

Every effort is made, according to 
Mr. Leary, to prevent the conversa- 
tion from drifting into a stage where- 


in the customer asks a lot of ques- 
tions and expects answers on tech- 
nical phases of service or appliances. 
The telephone attendant also is cau- 
tioned against letting the conversation 
deviate from its pre-determined pur- 
pose—measuring customer reaction 
to the quality of the service already 
performed—into an out-and-out sales 
talk for additional service. 

In 1944, according to Mr. Leary, 
a male telephone attendant was used 
exclusively for the purpose of mak- 
ing follow-up good-will calls. The 
man had to be relieved on an aver- 
age of every 30 days because, after 
that length of time, he would have 
developed a tendency to get away 
from the primary good-will purpose 
of the call by straying into straight 
salesmanship. 


Try Girl on Calls This Year 


Portland Gas & Coke Co., Mr. 
Leary declared, decided to try using 
a girl on that job this year. The 
1944 experience, he said, proved tha’ 
housewives are more apt to ask 2 
man too many technical questions 
which is not what the utility is afte: 
in this particular operation, in which 
customer reaction alone is the ob- 
jective. The theory on:avhich the 
company is operating in replacing the 
male phone attendant with a girl this 
year is that women (who constitute 
the bulk of persons to whom the 
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calls are made) would be less in- 
clined to ask technical questions of 
a girl. 

The supervisors emphasize to the 
telephone attendant that he (or she) 
is not there to sell additional service, 
but only to accept a supplementary 
order if it is requested by the house- 
wife in the natural course of the con- 
versation. 


7707 Calls in 1944 


During 1944 a total of 7707 good- 
will calls, made after service orders 
had been finished, were completed. 
The company regards a “completed” 
all as one in which the customer has 
actually been contacted; an “incom- 
lete” call as one in which the call 
vas made and no answer received at 
the other end. 

In an analysis prepared by D. E. 
“armer of the company’s staff, of the 
’707 calls completed in 1944, the fol- 
lowing tabulation of results is set 
forth: 


Customer Relations Improved 


The report stated that the results 
reflected in the first two groups (in 
table below) have contributed sub- 
stantially to the Portland Gas & Coke 
Co.’s customer relation program. 

“As a matter of fact,” the report 
stated, “it is quite probable that we 
secure an even better reaction from 
these customers where additional 
service is requested, for the reason 
that such additional work emphasizes 
our sincere desire to assure the cus- 
tomer of completely satisfactory ap- 
pliance operation.” 

Mr. Leary and Mr. Farmer pointed 
out that a study of service calls on 
which additional service was re- 
quested has been of interest and dis- 
tinct value as a check on company 
service procedures. It has also served 
as an aid in the firm’s perpetual edu- 
cational program. 





Satisfactory Response: 


No. of Calls % of Total 


Customer expressed satisfaction with work performed and, 
almost without exception, thanked representative for our 
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Review of Phone Calls Made 


These calls, the report accented, 
were reviewed carefully to find out 
whether or not the further service 
was necessary on the same appliance 
covered in the original request, or 
whether it came from other gas appli- 
ances on the premises. At the same 
time, the report pointed out, it is pos- 
sible to make a reasonable determina- 
tion as to whether the work was re- 
quired because of inadequate or in- 
complete service on the first call, or 
whether it resulted from circum- 
stances which were beyond the con- 
trol or the responsibility of the serv- 
iceman. 

“On this basis, and on the 515 ad- 
ditional service calls issued,” the re- 
port summed up the customer depart- 
ment’s conclusions of the telephone 
follow-up plan, “we concluded that 
196 were chargeable to failure of the 
serviceman to observe or satisfactor- 
ily correct operating difficulties. 

“Expressed in another way, if we 
assume that the 7707 completed tele- 
phone calls are representative of our 
entire volume, it might be concluded 
that we are failing to do a complete 
service job on 2.5% of our calls. If 
this is true, that is the figure which 
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Review of Research in Kitchen Ventilation 


HE PRESENT building trend 

is toward greater numbers of 

small homes with correspondingly 
compact kitchens. In keeping with 
modern gas appliance design and to 
take full advantage of reduced space, 
the entire kitchen is being mod- 
ernized in appearance and utility. To 
coordinate these trends into a har- 
monious unit, the Coordinated Gas 
Kitchen Committee of the American 
Gas Association has initiated a coop- 
erative program now under way, par- 
ticipated in by gas appliance manu- 
facturers, gas utilities, and manufac- 
turers of kitchen cabinets, sinks and 
other related accessories. These 
interested groups have united to de- 
velop as far as possible the stand- 
ardization of various kitchen com- 
ponents and to promote the “New 
Freedom Gas Kitchen” with the ulti- 
mate objective of providing Amer- 
ican homes with coordinated, com- 
fortable, clean and efficient kitchens. 


In addition to the standardization 
of dimensions and _ promotional 
phases of this program, attention is 
being given to the important feature 
of kitchen ventilation. The need for 
advancement in that technique has 
been intensified by the necessity of 


Fig. 1. General View of Test Assembly 

Shows Cabinet Type Hood with Openings 

(not shown) on Bottom of Center Por- 

tion of Cabinet Structure Directly Above 
Range. 





By 
Leon Ourusoff, 


Member, Technical Advisory Subcommittee 
for Project No. 1, 
Domestic Gas Cooking Research 


and 


R. C. Gregg, 


Assistant Chief Research Engineer 
American Gas Association Testing 
Laboratories 


keeping abreast with modern con- 
cepts of kitchen design requiring 
something better than the use of un- 
sightly canopy hoods or conventional 
ventilating fans installed in the wall. 
Recognizing the need for a scientific 
study of this problem, the American 
Gas Association Technical Advisory 
Subcommittee for Project No. 1, Do- 
mestic Gas Cooking Research, rec- 
ommended to the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Domestic Gas Research 
that the domestic gas research pro- 
gram be expanded to cover a study 
of the fundamentals of kitchen venti- 
lation together with the exploration 
of possibilities for effecti# and co- 
ordinated ventilating assemblies. This 
recommendation was accepted and 
approved by the Committee on Do- 


mestic Gas Research and the project- 


was assigned to the American Gas 
Association Testing Laboratories in 
May, 1944. 

Studies to date have entailed re- 
moval of excess heat, moisture and 
cooking odors resulting from opera- 
tion of the domestic gas range. Other 
phases of kitchen ventilation as re- 





lated to removal of grease and to 
the operation of gas refrigerators 
have been started only recently. 

A typical test assembly is shown in 
Fig. 1. It will be noted that the gas 
range is placed between 2 standard 
sized kitchen cabinets. The hood 
located above the range is adjustable 
in height (for purposes of test) and 
conforms to the general cabinet de- 
sign. It is connected to a rectangu- 
lar duct at the top. In the normal 
installation, space above the cabinet 
is unusable because of its height 
above the floor. Ina practical appli 
cation, the exhaust blower could be 
incorporated in the cabinet above the 
range as a unit assembly or placed 
near the exhaust outlet. As this style 
of ventilating hood which, for con- 
venience may be designated as the 
cabinet type hood, indicated great 
possibilities from the standpoint of 
appearance and standardization of 
assembly, an extensive investigation 
of its performance under various 
conditions was conducted. The per- 
formance of 2 other types of venti- 
lating hoods was also studied. These 
were a modified wall type hood and 
a full canopy type hood shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3, respectively. 

All 3 types of hoods were connect- 
ed to a cage type blower capable of 


Fig. 2, General View Shows Wall Type 
Hood with Openings Directly Above 
. Back Splash. 
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exhausting air at any desired rate up 
io 900 cfm. Efficiency of heat re- 
moval from the kitchen was deter- 
mined from the quantity of air dis- 
charged and the temperature rise in 
the exhaust duct above the average 
room temperature. 

Heat removal with the cabinet type 
hood was studied to determine the 
effect of height of its inlet above the 
range top and the area and location 
of openings comprising the inlet in 
the front, rear or sides of the bottom 
of the hood. These openings (not 
visible in Fig. 1) are located along 
the bottom of center cabinet structure 
located directly above the range top. 
The side openings referred to con- 
sist of 6 x 13 in. portions on each 
side of this hood bottom through 
which gaseous products resulting 
‘rom cooking are drawn. Front and 
rear openings are 4 x 36 in. (entire 
width of range) located along front 
and rear edges, respectively, of the 
bottom of the hood. Results ob- 
tained with 900 cfm air withdrawal 
rate and at various heights ranging 
from 18 to 42 in. above the range 
‘op are presented in Fig. 4. From 
these curves it is apparent that height 
of the hood inlet within the afore- 
mentioned limits has no significant 
effect on the amount of heat re- 
moved. Similar studies with other 
arrangement of openings at sides, 
front and rear of the bottom of the 
hood ranging in area from 74 to 462 
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FIG.3 ESSENTIAL DIMENSIONS OF 
GANOPY TYPE VENTILATING HOOD. 


slight advantage in having a large 
opening. It was likewise indicated 
that for a divided top range, better 
results were obtained with side open- 
ings. 

The rate of air withdrawal, nat- 
urally, is a governing factor in effect- 
ing heat removal. Results obtained 
with side openings and with various 
rates of air withdrawal are shown 
in Fig. 5. The upper curve repre- 
sents the efficiency of heat removal 
with the 2 rear burners and oven 
burner in operation. It will be noted 
that much less efficient heat removal 
is obtained when operating the front 
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than with the oven and rear top burn- 
ers in use. Also, it is significant that 
the divergence of these curves is 
greatest at low rates of air with- 
drawal. An attempt was’ made to 
improve the efficiency of heat re- 
moval from the front burners by use 
of an auxiliary opening 24 in. wide 
x 2 in. high at the front of the cab- 
inet just below the ceiling level. This 
expedient, however, did not indicate 
any immediate advantage in heat re- 
moval as shown by the lower curve 
in’ Fig. 5. 

A similar series of tests were con- 
ducted with a wall type ventilating 
hood. This is shown in Fig. 2 and 
consists of a 4 x 36 in. opening lo- 
cated just above the back-splash of 
the range, connected to the ventilat- 
ing system through a channel in front 
of the back wall. Results of heat 
removal tests with this hood are 
shown in Fig. 6. In general, the 
heat removal curves followed the 
same trends but with slightly lower 
values than those obtained with the 
cabinet hood. In these tests the 
central portion of the opening was 
closed to provide 2 openings directly 
back of each section of the divided 
top range. This arrangement, as 
would be expected, is more effective 
for this type of construction. Ef- 
ficiency of removal of heat due to 
oven operation was found to be high 
because the oven vents were directly 
under and adjacent to the ventilating 
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Several modifications of this wall 
type hood were made in an effort to 
obtain. more effective heat removal 
from the front burners. The hood 
opening was raised to a height of 24 
in. above the cooking top and in- 
stead of 2 openings as just described, 
a single 2 in. slot was extended for 
the full width of the duct (36 in.). 
This was found to give practically 
the same efficiency of heat removal 
as the original wall type hood. Re- 
sults are presented in Table 1 to- 
gether with those obtained with the 
same hood equipped with a 6 in. ex- 
tension of the hood opening toward 
the front of the range. This ex- 
tension consisted of a channel 36 in. 
wide x 2 in. directed downward 
. toward the range top at approxi- 
mately a 45 degree angle. 

The latter type hood also gave 
almost identical performance to that 
obtained with the other 2. Appar- 
ently, the maximum withdrawal of 
heat from the front burners with this 
type of hood is about 25 and 50 per 
cent, respectively, at 300 and 500 cfm 
for any hood opening extending 
towards the front not farther than 
standard cabinet depth (13 in.). 

A series of heat removal tests were 
made with a full canopy hood as 
shown in Fig. 3, constructed as a 
visor-like extension to a cabinet type 
hood. This particular design was 
selected for study because it could be 
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Table 1 


Comparative Efficiencies of Heat Removal Obtained With 
Different Adaptations of the Lower Wall Type Hood 


Type of Hood Height Above Air 
Opening Cooking Top Withdrawal Burners in % Heat 
In. In. Cfm. Operation Removed 
2—4 x 9% 10 300 2 front and oven 25.0 
2—4 x9¥% 10 560 2 front and oven 53.0 
1—36 x 2 18 296 2 front and oven 26.0 
1—36 x 2 18 567 2 front and oven 50.0 
1—36 x 2 143% 280 2 front and oven faa 
1—36 x 2 1434 580 2 front and oven 54.1 





made adjustable so that the visor ex- 
tension could be retracted or even 
concealed when not in use. With 
this arrangement the efficiency of 
heat removal was from 60 to 65 per 
cent at 300 cfm and from 66 to 71 
per cent at 500 cfm, respectively. It 
was equally effective for front or 
rear burners. It is doubtful if the 
efficiency of this hood is sufficiently 
high to justify its preference to the 
cabinet type hood from the stand- 
point of heat removal from rear top 
burners or oven burner. Although 
it did indicate considerable advan- 
tage, particularly with front top 
burners, this same improvement 
could be effected with the cabinet 
hood by placing the 4 top burners in 
line at the rear of the top section. 

In the final analysis the worth of 
any kitchen ventilating plan largely 
depends on its effectiveness in pre- 
venting an excessive rise,jn kitchen 
temperature as a result of cooking 





operations. This is difficult to de- 
termine in a laboratory because con- 
ditions in the field are so varied that 
any one particular test arrangement 
could be representative at the most 
of only a few service conditions. Rise 
in kitchen temperature depends upon 
many factors including size and lo- 
cation of the kitchen, outside tem- 
perature conditions and quantity of 
heat liberated. 

A number of room temperature rise 
determinations were carried out with 
different types of ventilating hoods 
and with both the ovens and top 
burners in operation. Representa- 
tive results are presented in Fig. 7 
including those obtained with both 
high and low ceiling. A_ slightly 
higher temperature rise was _ indi- 
cated for the low ceiling (8 ft) com- 
pared with the high ceiling (12 ft) 
but the difference was not as great 


as might be expected. The floor 


space was somewhat larger (12 x 20) 
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than in an average kitchen and the 
8 ft. ceiling extended only 16 ft. 
instead of the full length of the 
kitchen. This fact may account for 
the small difference in temperature 
rise. It seems reasonable, however, 
that the use of a ventilating fan would 
lessen the effect of room size on tem- 
perature rise. In general the results 
indicate that a fairly low rate of air 
withdrawal can obviate an excessive 
rise in room temperature over the 
average cooking period. A compar- 
ison of the 2 upper curves will give 
an indication of the advantage gained 
by use of a kitchen ventilating fan. 

Removal of moisture formerly was 
not looked upon as a factor of major 
importance in kitchen ventilation, al- 
though in warm weather, moisture 
contributes materially to the rise in 
“effective temperature.” With the 
advent of home air conditioning and 
the present trend toward small, well 
insulated homes, avoidance of exces- 
sive moisture in the kitchen and liv- 
ing spaces has become a significant 
problem in winter and in summer. 
Experimental data on moisture re- 
moval with different designs of venti- 
lating hoods indicated that it is easier 
to remove excessive moisture than 
excessive heat. 


\ll moisture produced from boil- 
ing water in 9 in, pans above the 2 
rear burners, including that produced 
by combustion, was removed by each 
of the 3 types of hoods at a 300 cfm 
rate of air withdrawal. The canopy 
type hood was equally effective in re- 
moving moisture from the front 
burners and was reasonably effective 
at rates as low as 170 cfm. The wall 
type hood was least effective in re- 
moving moisture from the front 
burners—55 per cent at 300 cfm. The 
cabinet type was reasonably efficient 
—70 per cent at 300 cfm. The lat- 
ter value could be increased to 84 per 
cent by the use of an auxiliary open- 
ing 2 x 24 in. just below the ceiling 
level, 


Certain cooking odors are much 
more difficult to remove than either 
moisture or heat. This is under- 
standable even though the odor par- 
ticles are present in very small quan- 
tities. A relatively small number of 
particles that have diffused through- 
out the room usually are sufficient to 
impart a noticeable odor to the at- 
mosphere. It is obvious that very 
high rates of air withdrawal would 
be required to entirely remove cer- 
tain odors from any given room. 

Many cooking odors might be con- 
sidered desirable when confined to 
the kitchen. The real problem is to 
prevent the diffusion of odors from 
the kitchen into other spaces in the 
house. It was found possible (with 
a 300 cfm rate of air withdrawal) to 
retain within the kitchen practically 
all odors produced by cooking of 
most foods when the inlet air was 
drawn through the kitchen door. Of 
course, all odors produced by cooking 
foods such as cabbage, cauliflower 
and onions could not be entirely con- 
fined to the kitchen but were diluted 
to an acceptable degree in adjoining 
rooms. 


Odors from roasting meat in the 
oven could be almost completely re- 
moved from the kitchen with any of 
the 3 types of hoods studied. None 
of the ventilating hoods were et- 
fective in entirely removing pro- 
nounced cooking odors produced 
from preparing foods over the top 
burners. The canopy type hood was 
the most effective but even so, re- 
quired very high rates.of air with- 
drawal for best results. 

From information obtained to 
date, it appears that the effectiveness 
of ventilating a kitchen from the 
standpoints of removal of excess 
heat, moisture and cooking odors is 
highly dependent upon the rate of 
air withdrawal. Results of tests in- 
dicate that, based on the assumption 
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that 300 cfm is the maximum prac- 
tical rate of air withdrawal, a cabinet 
type ventilating hood offers good 
possibilities from the overall stand- 
points of appearance, performance 
and simplicity of design and instal- 
lation. Removal of moisture is com- 
paratively easy since practically all 
moisture produced by rear top burn- 
ers and oven can be removed with 
any of the 3 types of hoods studied. 
With the cabinet type hood removal 
of approximately 70 to 80 per cent 
of the moisture produced by the 
front top burners can be effected. 


Although all odors cannot be re- 
moved from the kitchen even with 
very high rates of air withdrawal, 
proper ventilation aids materially in 
confining odors to the kitchen. 


Aside from the studies made to 
date{ 2 additional factors should be 
borne in mind, namely: 


1. Although hood ventilators do not 
instantly remove all heat dissipated 
by cooking operations, at least they 
cause a deflection of heat away 
from the person standing near the 
range or elsewhere in the kitchen, 
while conventional type ventilators 
may cause the opposite to happen. 

2. Likewise, hood ventilators have the 
important advantage, not normally 
possessed by conventional fans, of 
preventing the release of grease 
laden vapors into the kitchen there- 
by eliminating the necessity for sub- 
stantial upkeep of wall and ceiling 
surfaces, 


This outline should be viewed as a 
presentation of preliminary findings 
some of which are not as yet con- 
clusive. Only a limited number of 
ventilator designs have been tried as 
the initial purpose of this study was 
to assemble basic information rather 
than to develop specific designs. 
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Utilities get the first green light for return 


to active selling of gas-using appliances 






SUL).... 


1 SERVEL, In 


acne IN EUROPE has sounded the 
signal for the first reconversions to 
peacetime industry—and for the return 
to civilian life of some 1,300,000 in 1945. 


Soon, Gas Companies can look for- 
ward to supplying their customers with 
long-needed gas-using appliances. And 
one way many of them have been doing 
active, constructive work to make sure 
they will be prepared with the strong- 
est possible sales force is by participa- 
tion in the Salesman Selection and 
Training Program developed by Servel, 
Inc., and sponsored by the A.G.A. 


Through this program, sales manag- 
ers have learned how to quickly elim- 
inate the least adapted applicants... 
to use tools for successively finer screen- 
ings, until they have chosen the best- 
adapted applicants for their sales force. 
They have taken their first step toward 
sales, 


Already, some 1,158 sales managers, 
representing 155 Gas Companies, have 


participated in a total of 69 meetings 
of the Servel Salesman Selection and 
Training program. Now, as America 
welcomes the first of her returning vet- 
erans, they are putting their knowledge 
increasingly into action. 


To returning veterans seeking jobs, 
the groundwork laid by the Servel Sales- 
man Selection Program means the 
promise of good jobs, and the right 
ones, for the right men. To Gas Com- 
panies it means the swift and competent 
selection of the men who will build their 
greatest sales strength in the forth- 
coming ‘“‘battle of the fuels.” 


SIGN UP NOW 


If you haven’t already registered for 
these clinics, write R. E. Williams, 
Chairman, Committee on Selection and 
Training of Domestic Sales Personnel, 
American Gas Association, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. Or write 
any regional office of Servel, Inc. 


s EVANSVILLE 20, IND. 
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HUMPHREY 
RADIANTFIRES 
Lead The Field! 


Beautiful in design and scientifically constructed to 
obtain the maximum efficiency from the gas burned, 
Humphrey Radiants contribute greatly to the Leader- 
ship enjoyed by Humphrey Radiantfires from coast to 
coast. Humphrey Radiants are light, porous, and 
specially processed to produce an abundance of pure, 
radiant heat. 

All current model Radiantfires are equipped with 
self-glazing radiants which upon burning acquire a 
beautiful, permanent glaze. Radiants are available for 
every Radiantfire, new or old. Write today for catalog 
sheet showing radiants for all models. 


GE VERAL GAS TIGHT COMPANY satasazoo, sienieas 
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Natural Gas in 


NE of the greatest of the many 

important industries of the 

South, the natural gas business, 
has attained its present stature 
through a road of vicissitudes and 
difficulties. Its history has been a 
hectic one, and it is only recently 
that it has become stabilized to the 
point where it is no longer regarded 
as a speculation. 

[n its early days, the natural gas 
industry was centered largely in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
aid for the most part was localized, 
the communities served being close 
to the gas fields. Usually, gas—as 
in many areas today—was secondary 
to oil, and seldom was very serious 
aitention paid to it, for then it had 
little value, and few were ready 
to invest in expensive distribution 
systems. 

Because of an entire lack of geo- 
logical knowledge, the reserves were 
believed to be inexhaustible, and as 
a consequence rates were usually 
ridiculously low. However, many of 
these “inexhaustible reserves” soon 
becamé exhausted, and frequently a 
town found itself out of gas even be- 
fore the ditch had settled on its 
mains. Later, in spite of the lessons 
learned, this policy was followed gen- 
erally by other companies, as the in- 
dustry moved West, and resulted in 
a majority of the early gas com- 
panies going bankrupt when they 
were hardly established. 


Migration Westward 


The natural gas industry contin- 
ucd to move West, either leading or 
following the oil industry, the cen- 
tr of production moving progres- 
svely west to Qhio in 1909, to 
Southern Illinois in 1919, to Central 
(‘\dahoma in 1937, and in the past 
fw years to Texas and Louisiana. 
The history of the early Southwest 
gis companies was practically iden- 
tical with that of the Appalachian 
aid Mid-Western regions. Numer- 
ous small gas fields were developed, 
aid the towns adjacent were piped to 
tem at relatively small cost, and 
vith unusually low initial rates, a 
procedure that was exactly the re- 
verse of that of the electric indus- 
try, which started with small local 
power plants and high initial rates, 
thereby enabling them to reduce 
rates, as the inter-connected high line 
systems developed, thus gradually 
maintaining financial stability. 





the Upbuilding of the South 


By 
F. S. Kelly, Jr. 


President, Southern Gas Association, 
Shreveport, La. 


During the late 20’s and early 30’s, 
as a result of improved manufactur- 
ing and construction techniques, such 
as high carbon steel, acetylene, elec- 
tric welding, medium and high pres- 
sure distribution systems, and im- 
proved exploration, drilling and 
production methods, the industry 
took a new lease on life. Speculative 
money in the boom days of 1929 and 
1930 was available in large quanti- 
ties, and. numerous long distance 
pipe-lines, such as the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Company of America, to 
the Chicago area, the Southern Nat- 
ural Gas Company, to the Birming- 
ham area, the Mississippi River Fuel 
Company to the St. Louis area, and 
other lines, were constructed. 


Conservation and Proration 


Up to recently a majority of the 
integral natural gas systems went 
through the so-called “feast and fam- 
ine” periods as far as gas produc- 
tion and reserves were concerned, 
resulting in the necessity of large 
capital expenditures for the acquisi- 
tion of additional gas reserves and 
at inopportune times for a number 
of companies. Since the discovery 
and development of the East Texas 
oil field in 1930, the gas and oil com- 
panies, and the State regulatory au- 
thorities in the Southwest, have be- 
come increasingly conservation con- 
scious. The legal battles regarding 
the utilization of gas from the Ama- 
rillo Field started the gas conser- 
vation and proration practices as we 
know them today, and there is no 
doubt that these practices will con- 
tinue and that they will become even 
more detailed and complex. 


I am not one of those who sub- 
scribes to the theory that we should 
keep all of our gas reserves,in one 
state or in the Southwest, as long 
as they are utilized with reasonable 
efficiency. This country, the greatest 
nation the world has ever seen, was 
developed by free enterprise and free 
competition under a sympathetic and 
democratic government, with the 
whole United States, and to a smaller 
extent, the world, as its market. 


Gas Reserves 


The proven gas reserves in the 
United States, at the present time, 
are at the highest point in the his- 
tory of our country. Ten years 
ago these reserves were estimated at 
approximately 60 trillion; two years 
ago they were approximately 85 tril- 
lion and one year ago they were 
approximately 95 trillion. At the 
French Lick meeting of the Natural 
Gas Department one year ago the 
proven and ultimate potential re- 
serves, in the United States, were es- 
timated to be in the neighborhood 
of 300 trillion. The proven reserves 
today, when considering recent dis- 
coveries, such as the Carthage Field 
in East Texas with an estimated 8 
trillion cubic feet of reserve, are, 
in my opinion, in excess of 100 tril- 
lion. These known gas reserves, on 
a weight basis, are roughly equiva- 


lent to 75% of the proven petro- 


leum reserves of the United States, 
which approximate 20 billion barrels. 

The metered natural gas consump- 
tion in 1944, exclusive of carbon 
black and field use, as estimated by 
the American Gas Association, was 
2 trillion, 190 billion. The Bureau 
of Mines reports marketed pro- 
duction in 1943 of 3 trillion, 415 
billion cubic feet, including carbon 
black and field uses. This marketed 
production exceeded 1942 by 12% 
and it is estimated that the 1944 
marketed production will be 3 tril- 
lion, 722 billion cubic feet, or an 
increase of 9%. This natural gas 
was used in 1943 by 13,787,000 nat- 
ural and mixed gas. customers in 
over 27 states. Numerous authori- 
ties have stated that we have gas 
reserves sufficient for a minimum of 
30 years. With improved conserva- 
tion practices, deeper drilling and 
more effective utilization, it is my 
opinion that this figure could be 
doubled and still be conservative, over 
the long-term period. 

The proven reserves in the Mid- 
Continent and Gulf Coast areas 
were estimated by E. A. Roth in 
1942 as being 73 trillion cubic feet, 
the prospective reserves as 39 tril- 
lion cubic feet, or a total of approx- 
imately 112 trillion cubic feet. The 
annual withdrawals in Texas, Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and New Mexico are estimated at 
slightly over 2 trillion cubic feet. On 
this basis, the reserves in the South- 
west and Mid-Continent regions 
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should be sufficient to supply it for 
at least 50 years. 

Fifteen years ago, a 3,000 to 3,500 
foot well was considered deep. The 
average depth, according to P.A.W. 
reports in 1941, was approximately 
5,000 cubic feet. By 1943 it was 
6,500 feet. We have, in the last 
several years, seen several tests 
drilled to or below 15,000 feet sub- 
sea. It is reasonable to assume that 
drilling equipment of aluminum, 
magnesium and other rarer metals 
capable of drilling to depths twice 
those of the present, will come soon. 


Fields of the Future 


The geologists state that a major- 
ity of the future gas reserves in 
the United States will be found along 
the perimeter of the Gulf of Mexico. 
The gas discoveries in the past few 
years have extended production from 
the South Texas Gulf Coast across 





Louisiana and into Mississippi. Oil 
has recently been discovered in Ala- 
bama. There is, at this time, an 
active leasing campaign under way 
in Alabama, Georgia, and Florida. 
The Atlantic Seaboard, from Vir- 
ginia south is also being considered 
as prospective gas and oil territory, 
and leasing in that section has 
started. 

As you know, approximately 98% 
of the fuel resources of the United 
States is represented by our coal re- 
serves, which are estimated at over 
three trillion tons. The Natural 
Resources Planning Board reports 
that Texas alone has lignite coal re- 
serves of approximately 30 billion 
tons. 

The development which natural gas 
enjoyed in the Southwest prior to 
the advent of the long transmission 
line was due primarily to the indus- 
trial activities of the regions con- 
cerned, This business, according to 
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reliable information, has contributed 
a substantial part of the fixed 
charges of some of the major gag 
companies. If the boiler and low- 
priced industrial load, which in some? 
instances represents up to 80% of 
the volume of gas handled, were cut 
off, or severed under the “end usej 
theory,” many companies would be? 
forced to increase their domestic7 
and commercial rates, or they could> 
not earn a fair return on investment,” 

This country, in spite of its many 
trials and tribulations, has, down the) 
years, continued to progress, and 
make possible a fuller and happier™ 
life for its citizens. I see no reason | 
why this trend should change. There- 
fore, I am optimistic as to the future 
for the Southwest, and our industry, ” 
assuming that we put our shoulders_ 
to the wheel and resolve to overcome | 
all obstacles. 





Bryant Sponsors Sales Talent Selection 


The Bryant Heater Company has 
undertaken to aid gas companies, dis- 
tributors and dealers to select un- 
usually competent gas heating sales- 
men for postwar by engaging the 
Personnel Research Institute of 
Western Reserve University to pre- 
pare special selection procedures. 

The Bryant Sales Talent Indicator 
Test is the heart of the resulting 
Bryant S.T.J. Plan evaluated and 


standardized on, and for gas heat- 
ing salesmen in particular. Dr. J. 
L. Otis, professor of psychology at 
Western Reserve University, is head 
of the Institute which prepared the 
plan, and Dr. Clare W. Graves, 
senior member of the Institute, su- 
pervised the field workfng according 
to C. F. Cushing, distribution man- 
ager of the Bryant Heater Company. 

Although not an infallible hiring 











The Sales Talent Indicator includes application form, and forms for 


record, 


reference check, salesman classification test and interview. 


guide, the Bryant S.T.I. Plan is based 
on five major analyses of the appli- | 
cant’s capabilities and check studies | 
have shown that 82 per cent of sales- | 
men thus chosen will be above the | 
average of men employed through | 
methods now commonly used. 
Of these five analyses, the most / 
useful is the Sales Talent Indicator 
Test, which was constructed by ap- 
plying a number of standard psy- 
chological tests to some 200 gas heat- 
ing salesmen divided into groups of © 
100 men each. Members of the first 
group were men with top selling 
records in the gas heating field, while 
the other group was made up of men ~ 
whose sales work was known to be | 
below par. . 
Selected questions which elicited 
uniform answers from the top group | 
and contrary answers from the bot- 
tom group permit the interviewer to — 
assemble a fairly complete person- 
ality portrait of the applicant. If this | 
portrait is markedly similar to the © 
composite test picture of men known — 
to be successful gas heating salesmen, 
the applicant will probably enjoy a 
similar success. Applicants who re- 
spond in conformity with the below- | 
level sales group are equally likely © 
to prove unsatisfactory as salesmen. 
An individual filing unit for each ~ 
applicant includes, in addition to the | 
Sales Talent Indicator Test, four ” 
other significant analyses. These are 
a Weighted Application Blank, A | 
Regulated Interview Form, a Sales- 
man Classification Test (a test of | 
intelligence) and a Mechanical Ap- 
titude Test which may be required 7 
of salesmen who are expected to do | 
their own engineering. j 
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Display a set of these attractive six-color displays 
in your window and on your sales floor. They 
will encourage prospects to discuss kitchens with 
you and reveal their appliance needs. 








Full color: 

‘Printed in six 
colors to bring 
out full bril- 
Fiance of design. 


























Large size: 
23" x 18%" 
mounted on 
heavy 65 pt. 
board. 
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ing. Make sure 


you get yours by 
ordering now. 
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Performance’’ 


PRE-SELL POSTWAR PROSPECTS NOW 
USE c Chef KITCHEN PROGRAM 


The May issue of Magic Chef Magazine announces a new and complete program of kitchen 
promotion. If you have not received a copy of this issue, write at once to your nearest 
American Stove office. The material shown below represents but two of the items available. 


Many of your townspeople are planning new 
homes or alterations. Start building postwar 
business now by using these ads in your local 
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AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY « 4901 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


NEW YORK © ATLANTA ¢ PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO 


e CLEVELAND « ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES 


Awarded to 
uick Meal Stove Co. 


RED WHEEL GAS RANGES vision of American 
AND HEAVY DUTY GAS COOKING EQUIPMENT — 


- 





UR EXPERIENCE with coils 

in gas fired boilers for the sup- 

ply of domestic hot water began 
in 1936. At that time competitive 
fuels were highly successful in mer- 
chandising a single appliance to 
supply both space heating and do- 
mestic hot water all year round. 

Our investigations soon convinced 
us that we had perhaps “missed a 
bet” in not having similar gas appli- 
ances to offer to a public already sold 
on this method of water heating. 

Equipment of this type offered 
certain advantages, among which 
are: 

1. Single unit, one less to service, 

purchase, warehouse, deliver. 

2. Lower initial investment cost.— 
Less space in cellar. 

3. It would eliminate yearly start- 
ups and shut-downs of heating 
plant. 

. Increase life of boiler since all 
year operation eliminated the 
deterioration due to summer lay- 
over of sections and controls. 

. Reduce maintenance because of 
same reason. 

. Would give us equipment to 
meet public desire. 

Its apparent disadvantages were: 

1. Higher consumption during 
summer months when compared 
to gas-fired storage water 
heater. 

. Every care must be taken to in- 
sure that equipment is installed 
as specified otherwise excessive 
summer bills and overheated 
basements might result. 

In the spring of 1937, we tried an 
experimental externally connected in- 
stantaneous coil in the home of an 
employee. We soon learned that in- 
sulation is a very important factor in 
reducing standby loss. It repre- 
sents the most important factor in 
summer operating costs. 

We were fortunate in having in- 
formation from this experimental 
unit and also information obtained 
from competitive sources on this sub- 
ject, because we soon were con- 
fronted with a number of customers 
who had purchased, from other agen- 
cies, boiler units incorporating in- 
stantaneous coils. This they did in 
spite of proposals of separate gas- 


By 
Gebhard C. Beck 


Gas Utilization Engineer 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 


fired boilers and water heaters by our 
Sales Division. We, of course, 
watched these installations carefully. 
The information gained enabled us to 
convince many “die-hards” that coil 
water heating had a place in our sales 
effort. 

We now have approximately 700 
installations. A neighboring com- 
pany, The Brooklyn Borough Gas 
Company, has approximately 350. 


Equipment 


There are four principal types of 
installations on steam and hot water 
boilers. They are shown by dia- 
grams in Figure I: 


1. External Slow Recovery Coil with 
Storage Tank. 

2. External Tankless 
Coil. 

3. Built-in Slow Recovery, Coil with 
Storage Tank. ; 

4. Built-in Tankless 
Coil. 
Operating costs are highest for 
— one and lowest for method 
our, 


We do not find it advisabte from 
an investment cost standpoint to in- 
stall external coils on existing boilers 
in one-family homes. The cost of 
the coils and labor will approximate 
that of a separate gas-fired water 
heater. However, in multi-family 
homes (3-family and over) and com- 
mercial establishments (served under 
our Non-Residential General Rate 
and Non-Residential Heating Rate) 
where existing boilers are in good 
condition, such an installation may be 
justified from a rate standpoint. Un- 
der our commercial space heating 
rate, coil operation is permissible at 
a lower unit gas cost than would be 
obtained by a separate gas water 
heater under the general commercial 
gas rate. The saving may amount to 
as much as 334%3%. This saving is 
credited to the (non-residential) rate 
structure and not to the method of 
water heating. It does not apply to 
domestic house-heating, as these cus- 
tomers are served under the resi- 
dential rate which gets down to the 
low rate of 50 cents per thousand 
cubic feet very quickly. 


Instantaneous 


Instantaneous 
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Winter-Summer Domestic Water Heating 
From Gas Fired Boilers 


When sizing the boiler, in our] 
opinion, no additional radiation need 
be added for instantaneous coils, ~ 
Many engineers will not agree with 
this. It is our belief that at the time 
of the morning heating up period, the ~ 
thermostat will have been satisfied” 
before any hot water is drawn. Prac- 
tice has supported this contention, ~ 
On the other hand, we do believe 50 ~ 
square feet of C. I. radiation per 
bath or one square foot per gallon 
storage tank, whichever is the larger, 
should be added for slow recovery © 
coils. } 


We have found boilers with large © 
water capacity to give the best re- & 
sults. This capactiy should be 25-30 — 
gallons for one family houses. 4 

When connecting coils externally > 
to existing boilers, be certain that | 
coil manufacturers’ specifications are } 
followed. On sectional boilers, every © 
section must be drilled and tapped © 
for a common header to the coil. This 


is exacting work and the expense # 


involved may be high. We have | 
found that in order to get sufficient © 
circulation head on instantaneous coil 
connections, it is often necessary to | 
install the coil above the water line 7 
of the boiler. This adds to the dif- 7 
ficulty of the job since on steam in- = 
stallations, piping must be air-tight, | 
otherwise the vacuum will be broken 7 
and no boiler water will remain above 7 
boiler water level. This type of in-7 
stallation, while rare, has been adver- ~ 
tised recently. With built-in coils 7 
these difficulties do not exist. 


Importance of Insulation 


The boiler should be well insu-¥ 
lated. It will be shown later that 
this factor is perhaps the most ini- — 
portant feature of these units, so that 7 
operating costs may be low. Another 7 
important help in cutting down 7 
standby loss is control of cold air | 
movement through boiler during 7 
burner off period. 


Mixing Valves 


Mixing valves are standard re- | 
quirement with us. -We have had 
fairly good experience with Taco, 
Watts and Dole valves. Where we | 
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She wanted 
a bathroom 
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She Wants Better Cooking Results 


WHEN WOMEN DECIDED that conducting the Saturday night 
ablutions on the kitchen floor was out-dated they crusaded for 
bathrooms... and got them. 


And today, knowing the superior cooking results made pos- a a >. : 
sible by the Harper Burner System, the overwhelming major- a a oO 


ity of women want it. 

They want it because each burner does double duty... offers ; _-" 
one heat for frying and to start foods boiling, and another - 
separate heat to maintain the cooking. Each burner is actually 
2 burners in 1...a burner within a burner . . . both operated 
by a single handle. The small, inner cookimg burner can be used HAR - 3 i 
entirely independently of the outer starting burner. No other 


top burner possesses this vital advantage, which insures just BURNER SYSTEM 


the right heat for every type of top burner cooking. 


NEP RITCIIE/IS 


Representing today’s ultimate in top burners, the Harper 
Burner System is doing much to expand the position of gas as 
he i ing fuel... wer i 
the ideal cooking uel the top burner answer in the AGA On next page 
campaign of appliance improvement and promotion. 
, 4 WHAT USERS SAY 
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NO DOUBLE BOILER NEEDED—The accurate adjust- 
ments of heat possible with the Harper COOKING BUR- 
NER permits direct-flame cooking. No need fora double- 
boiler when cooking cereal, cream sauces, or other foods 
that burn easily. 











POT WATCHING HOURS SAVED ~—The Harper 
COOKING BURNER is adjusted so that it takes more than 
an hour to boil away one cup of water in a covered ves- 
sel. The housewife need only use one cup of water for 


every hour she plans to be absent from the kitchen 
while food is cooking. 


HARPER BURNER SYSTEM 


— One of the standards of top burner performance under () 


» 


‘Or 





“| find the 


HARPER BURNER SYSTEM 


superior in many ways 
to ordinary top burners.” 


That is the verdict of Mrs. M. J. Hazlett, 912 E. 34th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. She isn’t alone in her opinion — thousands of 
housewives throughout the country agree with her. Moreover, 
it’s a fact that can be proved by simple demonstration on the 
sales floor —a potent sales factor. 
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IT CUTS GAS BILLS—By actual test, the Harper Way 
saves up to 39% in gas consumption. Less water need | 
be heated, because the small cooking burner boils less _ 
aWay. Also, the cooking burner uses less gas—none of — 
the heat is wasted around the sides of the vessel. 


STARTING 
BURNER ON 


BURNER ON, 


2 BURNERS IN 1—The Harper Burner System is 
really ‘2 burners in 1”...a STARTING BURNER plus a 
small economical COOKING BURNER, both controlled by 
the same handle. It is subject to finer gradations of low 
heats than any other top burner. Harper-Wyman Com- 
pany, 8562 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago 20, Ill. 


“HOLDS THE LINES” 
FOR GAS” 
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have encountered hand valves (and 
this seems to be the practice in build- 
ing developments), we have strongly 
urged and sold mixing valves to re- 
place the hand valves. We also in- 
clude a mixing valve in the sale of 
conversion burner equipment to 
builders. Where hand valves were 
replaced by mixing valves, the results 
amply justified the cost. Mixing 
valves reduce water wastage, cut hot 
water costs and prevent scalding. 
Hand valves require adjustment peri- 
odically to compensate for pressure 
and temperature variations. This, 
expereince shows, the average home 
owner will not do. On slow recov- 
ery coils, a temperature controller 
should be installed in the circulation 
line to the storage tank (see figure 


1) 
Coils 


‘he amount of coil length in in- 
stantaneous coils has a marked effect 
on satisfactory hot water delivery. 
Sufficient coil length to give twelve 
square feet of coil surface area 
should be minimum requirement for 
one-family homes. We have had 
some installations with nine square 
feet of coil surface area, but these 
have proven uniformly unsatisfac- 
tory. 

(‘or multi-family houses and com- 
mercial establishments, consult your 


Alternate omemiion 


coil catalog or manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative. 

We have not made a practice of 
selling hot water coil equipment in 
hard water areas. A few experi- 
mental installations were made, but 
these have limed up in periods of nine 
to eighteen months. To complicate 
matters, the hardness in this particu- 
lar area has increased from 250 parts 
to approximately 700 parts per mil- 
lion. There is a deliming service 
sold at approximately $6.00 to $8.00 
per job, depending on condiitons 
found. Some of home owners ac- 
cept this service as part of the home 
operating expenses regardless of the 
fuel they use. 


Auxiliaries 


A domestic hot water pressure re- 
lief valve should be installed in the 
water line to the coil. Where water 
hammer is encountered, a pressure 
chamber is desirable. 

The boiler water control tempera- 
ture on steam jobs is maintained by a 
low limit aquastat usually set 160- 
180° F. 

In forced hot water systems the 
aquastat is maintained at 170-180° F. 
Wiring daigrams for all systems 
should be used only after consulta- 
tion with your control manufactur- 
ers. Some we have used for steam 
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and forced hot water systems are 
described elsewhere. 


Equipment Cost 


Equipment investment cost is low- 
est on the built-in coil. We are able 
to and have marketed a boiler with 
built-in instantaneous coil for ap- 
proximately $100.00 less than a sepa- 
rate boiler and an individual non- 
ferrous storage water heater. A unit 
of this type is described later. 


Operating Results 


In addition to investment costs, 
operating costs are an important con- 
sideration. These differ in this 
method of water heating when com- 
pared to that of the conventional gas- 
fired storage water heater. The lat- 
ter operates on a fairly constant 
monthly consumption rate through- 
out the year, whereas in the coil 
method, the summer consumptions 
are quite high when compared to 
winter. We have worked out con- 


“sumptions and costs under various 


conditions of usage which are shown 
elsewhere. These estimates show 
that this method of water heating 
when taken over a yearly period, 
compares favorably with that of two 
units. It would take many years to 
overcome the benefit of the $100.00 


Figure 1. TYPICAL COIL INSTALLATIONS 
(Note:—Manufacturers Specifications to be observed) 
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Saving in initial investment cost if 
the slightly higher operating cost 
were charged against it.’Actual prac- 
tice has definitely proven our esti- 
mates to be quite high. We are cer- 
tain to reduce these when sales are 
again resumed. 


Summer Operation 


As stated previously, economy of 
summer operation is entirely depend- 
ent on the effectiveness of the insu- 
lation. This we learned on our ex- 
perimental installation in 137, when 
we replaced the conventional 34” as- 
bestos cement covering on the boiler 
with 2” Magnesia Block. The month- 
ly gas rate was reduced from 12,000 
to 9,000 cubic feet—a reduction of 
25%. 

An analysis of summer consump- 
tions made in 1940, on 136 installa- 
tions, the majority of which were 
instantaneous coils, show the follow- 
ing on steam installations. 


supply and space heating were with- 
in the space heating estimated con- 
sumption. 

This experience is duplicated in 
the Brooklyn Boro Gas Company ter- 
ritory, Mr. Philip Baas, Superintend- 
ent of Customer Service, in a paper 
presented February 19, 1941, before 
the Metropolitan Gas Heating and 
Air Conditioning Council, stated: 
“During winter operation, the ef- 
ciency has been so high that 90% of 
the installations are obtaining hot 
water and heating for less than they 
should be obtaining heat alone based 
on the actual degree days experienced 
and the required radiation of the 
houses.” 

Of summer consumption he has 
this to say—‘‘On 31 installations hav- 
ing separate meters on the boilers, 
the average consumption per meter 
was 6,300 cubic feet of 540 Btu gas 
per month during last July and 
August.” 





Aprox. Billing 
Pertod-Year 1940 
June 15—July 15 
July 15—Aug. 15. 
Aug. 15—Sept. 15 
Sept. 15—Oct. 15 





If we deduct 1,400 cubic feet for 
cooking and 3,000 for cooking and 
refrigeration, the net gas chargeable 
to hot water supply is well below our 
estimate. 

Only at a later date, that is 
shortly before Pearl Harbor, we, in- 
stalled instantaneous coils in forced 
hot water systems. We have hereto- 
fore preferred slow recovery on this 
type of boiler. Consumption figures 
available closely follow those for in- 
stantaneous coils. 


Winter Data: 


It is virtually impossible to segre- 
gate hot water costs and space heat- 
ing costs on winter operation. We 
have arrived at an assumption by de- 
ducting standby losses on a number 
of draw tests in the laboratory. On 
this basis we were able to formulate 
a figure of 3,000 cubic feet per 
month on a 50 gallon daily draw. 
We are certain that this exceeds that 
obtained in actual practice. In the 
case of the experimental boiler men- 
tioned earlier in this discussion, the 
adjoining record is self-explanatory 
and substantiates our estimate. 

We have also made studies of con- 
sumptions on other installations. In 
the majority of cases the actual win- 
ter consumptions for both hot water 


Avg. Monthly Cons. in Cu. Ft. (540 Btu) 
Cooking Gas 
Included 
7,910 cu. ft.* 
6,580 
6,290 
9,850 


*In many cases includes some space heating gas. 


Cooking & Refrigeration 
Gas Included 
9,440 cu. ft.* 


“é ‘ 


* 


Requirements a 


In order to be reasonably certain 
that the equipment we merchandise 
or approve will operate within our 
estimates, we have set the following 
requirements to be met by test. 

1. That the hot water delivery be 
15 gallons of water during a 5 
minute period with a minimum 
water temperature of 130 de- 
grees F. The initial boiler 
water temperature to be set at 
180 degrees F. and the incom- 
ing domestic water temperature 
to be 60 degrees F. 

. That the standby loss will -not 
exceed 6 cubic feet of 540 Btu 
gas per hour for a 72 hour 
period in an average room tem- 
perature of 65 degrees F. 

These requirements are not diffi- 
cult to meet. We are not boiler de- 
signers and will not presume to dic- 
tate how these should be accom- 
plished. The boiler manufacturers’ 
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engineers are better fitted to do this, 
We would suggest, however, that the 
basic requirements stated before are 
dependent on factors such as: 


. Size of boiler and its water content, 
. Location of the coil in or on the 
boiler. 

. Circulation of water in all boiler 
sections. 

Type and location of aquastat. 

. Size or surface area of coil. 

. Kind of insulation and how it is 
ut on. 

ype of mixing valve. 

. Control of air circulation through 
boiler on burner off periods. 


Conclusions 


After seven years of experience 
with approximately 700 space heat- 
ing installations equipped with coils 
for domestic hot water supply, we 
find: 

1. That the operating costs com- 
pare favorably with that of the 
domestic gas storage water 
heater. 

. The initial investment costs are 
often lower for the boiler with 
the built-in coil. 

. That the life expectancy of such 
equipment is greater than boil- 
ers which are shut down each 
summer. 


. That servicing on the part of 
the gas company is less and 
maintenance is reduced. 

. That equipment of this type has 
a field and place beside the sepa- 
rate boiler unit and_ storage 
water heater unit. The heat- 
ing engineer must weigh all the 
facts in his survey and select 
that equipment which best fits 
his customer’s needs. Neither 
method by itself is the best so- 
lution in all cases. 

. That in damp climates, it helps 
keep cellars dry. 

. That the apparent high summer 
bills are not a hindrance if care- 
fully explained or if budget 
billing is used. 

. That it is desirable to have more 
manufacturers become _ inter- 
ested in producing packaged 
units in order to lessen the 
added supervision now. re- 
quired in building developme:it 
projects on equipment bought 
from many sources. 





No. of 
Season Days 
1936-37 179 


Degree 
Days 
3,722 


1937-38 181 3,777 
*Separate Gas Storage Wtr. Htr. 


Consumption in M Cu. Ft. 
Ckg. Refrig. 
& Wtr. Htg.* Hse. Htg. 
156.8 


45.8 
Ckg. & Hse. Htg.& 
Refrig. Wir. Hig.** 

24.0 175.4 


Total 
202.4 


Total 
199.4 


**Instantaneous Coil Attached to Heating Boiler. 
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Figure 2:—-Wiring diagram of ‘control system for a steam 

boiler with instantaneous (tankless) or slow recovery (tank) 

coils. Controls furnished with Simplex boiler for low limit, 
high limit and low water cut-off. 


Coil Water Heating—Controls 


This will review and clarify the 
electric control requirements, instal- 
latior and method of operation for 
stein and hot water boilers equipped 
for summer-winter domestic _ hot 
Waier supply. 


I. Steam Boilers—with either 
instantaneous or slow recovery 
coils. 


( ontrols—Required and supplied 
with the Burnham Simplex Boiler 
as standard equipment: 

|. High Limit Control.—P-104-A 

Minneapolis Honeywell Pres- 
suretrol. 
. Low Limit Control Aquastat. 
—115-W Mercoid or 1118 
White Rodgers. 


Operation.—This control system 
wi! operate in the same manner as a 
staidard steam installation, except 
thet the low limit control will oper- 
ate the burner to maintain boiler 
Wwaer temperature. The standard 
aquastat setting is from 160 to 180 
de-rees F. Figure 2 shows the wir- 
ing diagram for this type of installa- 
tO 1. 


II, Forced Hot Water Systems 


(4.) Low Temperature Systems 
(150 B.t.-u. emission) with slow 
recovery coil and domestic hot 
water storage tank: 


fe | Safet 
tq 


boiler. 


Controls—RKequired and supplied 
with the Burnham Simplex Boiler as 
standard equipment : 


1. Maintaining aquastat—115-W 
Mercoid or 1118 White Rodg- 


ers. 


. Reverse acting aquastat (con- 
trolling circulator) L-444-B 
Minneapolis Honeywell. 


3. Relay.—R-132-A Minneapolis 
Honeywell. (Recommended 
since the circuit can readily be 
changed to set-up “B” if high 
boiler water temperature is nec- 
essary, by simply adding a high 
limit aquastat. 


O peration.—The boiler water is 
maintained at 170 to 180 degrees F. 
by the aquastat. When the thermo- 
stat calls for heat, the circulator 
starts but will shut off if the boiler 
water temperature drops below the 
setting of the reverse acting aqua- 
stat. The thermostat does not con- 
trol the burner operation. Figure 3 
(solid lines) shows the wiring for 
installation “A.” The standard set- 
ting for the maintaining aquastat is 
170 to 180 degrees as stated above. 
The reverse acting aquastat is nor- 
mally set at 110 to 125 degrees. 

In the event that boiler water tem- 
peratures of 180 degrees are inade- 
quate to properly heat under extreme 
winter conditions, it is necessary to 


V—155 Valve 


Figure 3:—Wiring diagram of control system for a hotwater 
Solid Lines,—slow recovery 
Emission system. Dotted lines, additional wiring necessary for 
slow recovery and instantaneous coils on a high temperature 


(tank) coil, 150 B.t.u. 


system. 


add a high limit aquastat and change 
the contrgl circuit to set-up “B.” The 
only alternative is to maintain ade- 
quate boiler water temperatures for 
the winter by increasing the main- 
taining aquastat setting. This makes 
necessary a reduction of this setting 
at the end of each heating season, 
and an increase of this setting at the 
start of each season. Maintaining 
the high water temperatures during 
the summer is inefficient and uneco- 
nomical. 


(B) High Temperature Systems 
(200 B.t.u. emission) with 
either instantaneous or slow re- 
covery coil: 

Controls.—Required and supplied 

with the Burnham Simplex Boiler as 

standard equipment: 

1. High Limit Aquastat.—L-109-A 
Minneapolis Honeywell, range 
from 140 to 240 degrees F. 

. Low Limit Aquastat—115-W 
Mercoid or 1118 White Rodg- 
ers. 

. Reverse Acting Aquastat.—L- 
444-B Minneapolis Honeywell. 

. Relay.—R-132-A ‘Minneapolis 
Honeywell. 


O peration.—Boiler water tempera- 
ture is maintained by the low limit 
aquastat. When the thermostat calls 
for heat, the circulator and burner 
are started. The circulator is stopped 
by the reverse acting aquastat if 


~ 
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boiler water temperature drops below 
a predetermined setting: 

With an instantaneous coil, the re- 
verse acting aquastat must be set at 
approximately the same temperature 
as the low limit aquastat. This will 
prevent the operation of the circu- 
lator when the boiler water tempera- 
ture is lowered by cool water re- 
turned from the heating system, or 
by demands made by the domestic 
hot water supply. It is necessary to 
maintain high temperatures in the 
boiler at all times to insure satisfac- 
tory output from the instantaneous 
coil. 

With a slow recovery coil and stor- 
age tank for domestic hot water, the 
reverse acting aquastat can be set 
considerably lower. 

Figure 3 (solid and dotted lines) 
shows the wiring diagram for this 
type of installation. 

Standard settings for the low limit 
aquastat are 160 to 180 degrees F. 
Standard settings for the reverse act- 
ing aquastat are 160 to 180 degrees, 
with instantaneous coils, and 110 to 
125 degrees with slow recovery coils. 


Note: The above systems controlled b 
electric clock thermostats—for example, 
the T-111-A Chronotherm—must be sup- 
plied with a switch to eliminate thermo- 
static control in non-heating months. This 
is supplied as standard equipment on Burn- 
ham Simplex Boiler orders. This should 
be kept in mind when applying conversion 
installations to the types of systems dis- 
cussed. 


Standard Equipment 

Steam: Plain type T-11-A thermo, 
low water cut-off, pressuretrol, 
low limit aquastat for summer- 
winter domestic hot water, mixing 
or temperature control valve, do- 
mestic hot water relief valve. 

Hot Water: Plain type T-11-A 
thermo, high limit aquastat, low 
limit aquastat for summer-winter 
domestic hot water, mixing or tem- 
perature control valve, domestic 
hot water relief valve, relay and 
aquastat to control circulator. 


Where to Use 

Without coil: All territories. 

With instantaneous coil: Non-hard 
water territories: in one family 
residences heated by steam or 
forced high temperature hot water 
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Domestic Hot Water Operating Cost Estimates* 
Daily Water Demand 


1 Family—50 Gallons per day 

(families of 3-5 people) 
1 Family—75 Gallons per day 

(families of 6 people or more) 
2 Family—All cases. 


Consumption Per Month 
Summer (4 mos.) — Winter (8 mos,) 


7500 cu. ft. 3000 cu. ft, 


9000 cu. ft. 
9000 cu. ft. 


4500 cu. ft. 
4500 cu. ft. 


* For more detailed operating costs see following tables. 


AVERAGE HOT WATER CONSUMPTION AND COST 
Computed on Residential Service Rate No. 1 


Estimated Cooking Consumption— 
1800 cu. ft. a month 


Possible Vater Heating Combinations 
A. House Heating Boiler Coil 
both Summer and Winter 
(a) With gas cooking 
(b) With gas cooking & re- 
frigeration 
3. House Heating Boiler Coil used 
Winter only Gas- Water Heater 
used Summer only 
(a) With gas cooking 
(b) With gas cooking & re- 
frigeration 
’. Gas Water Heater used both Sum- 
mer and Winter 
(a) With gas cooking 
(b) With gas cooking & re- 
frigeration 


used 


A. House Heating Boiler Coil used 
both Summer and Winter 
(a) With gas cooking 
(b) With gas cooking & re- 
frigeration s 
3. House Heating Boiler Coil used 
Winter only Gas Water Heater 
used Summer only 
(a) With gas cooking 
(b) With gas cooking and re- - 
frigeration 
>. Gas Water Heater used both Sum- 
mer and Winter 
(a) With gas cooking 
(b) With gas cooking and re- 
frigeration 


7500 cf 


3800 cf 


9000 cf 


5600 cf. 


Estimated Refrigeration Consumption— 
1800 cu. ft. amonth 
Cost per Month—50 Gals. Hot Water « Day 
Summer Winter Avg./ Mo. 
4 Months 8 Months 12 Months 


$5.22 3000 cf 


$2.40 
2.04 


$3.34 
4.63 


3000 cf 2.40 


2.04 


2.96 9 


2.52 2.5 


Cost per Month—75 Gals. Hot Water a Day* 
Summer 
4 Months 


Winter 
8 Months 


Avg./ Mo, 
12 Mos. 


$6.04 
5.38 


4500 cf. $3.42 


2.94 


$4.30 
3.75 


4.08 
3.60 


3.42 
2.94 


3.64 
3.16 


4.08 
3.60 


5600 cf. 4.08 


3.60 


4.08 
3.60 


* May be used where hot water supplies two families and other gas utilization by the 


owner on the premises. 





systems when no more than 1 bath 
and 6 people or 2 baths and 5 
people. 

With slow recovery coil: All terri- 
tories, except Woodhaven hard 
water district, in one or two family 
residences heated by Steam or 
Forced hot water system. Con- 
nection to tanks larger than 82 gal- 
lon size is not recommended. When 
sold in hard water districts write 
in on contract as follows: ‘““Domes- 





BURNHAM SIMPLEX GAS DESIGNED BOILERS 


Boiler Number 
Steam Systems 
3S 32 
GS 33 
GS 34 
Hot Water Systems 
WG 32 
WG 33 
WG 34 


Supplies Sq. Ft. Direct 
Rad. with no coil or 
with inst. coil 


Supplies Sq. Ft. 

Direct Rad. with 
Slow recovery coil 

250 184 

355 


500 434 


tic Hot Water Coil is warranted 
for two years against failure in 
supply due to liming.” 


Comments on the Combined 
Service 


In order to realize that others are 
equally convinced of the merits of 
this method of supplying hot waiter, 
I submit the following opinions. 

Mr. P. B. R. Baas, Superintendent of 
the Customers’ Service Division of ‘he 
Brooklyn Gas Company says: 

“Since the presentation of my paper there 
has been no further development of this 
equipment and the material contained 
therein may be considered up to date. 
Three years experience with about 300 of 
these installations have~ proved that. our 
original conclusions were correct. High 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Clean Gas—at 300 Million 
or 300 Thousand Feet Per 


Unconditioned gas is detrimental to both expensive equipment and 
customer good will. So to insure the delivery of clean, dry gas to their 
customers, progressive producers and distributors rely on Blaw-Knox 
for highly efficient conditioners in a wide range of capacities. 


The installation shown above is handling over 300 million feet per 
day on a large mid-western line. Illustrated at the right is a low-cost 
Blaw-Knox “K” Series Gas Cleaner made in 2 sizes and 3 weights for 
service up to 800 lbs. pressure. Inexpensive and easy to install, they 
provide a final cleaning of the gas just ahead of the meters. Ideal for 


6 plants of 


Blaw-Knox Company’ 
have been awarded 


the Army-Navy "'E" 
for excellence 


ELAW-KNOX DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY -« 


district regulator stations, town border stations or in 
front of a good customer’s supply line. The K-6L will 
thoroughly condition 396,000 ft. per day at 30 Ibs. 
pressure and costs only $95.00. 


For complete data on Blaw-Knox Gas Conditioners 
write today for Bulletin 1869 


Blaw-Knox 
**K’’ Series 
Gas Cleaner 






BLAW-KNOX GAS CLEANERS 


2070 FARMERS BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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For Bricks that stand the gaff. . . 
order CRYSTOLON 





For LININGS OF WATER GAS GENERATORS, CRYSTOLON BRICK 
give extremely long service—often for more than 22,000 hours of actual gas- 
making time without necessity for any major repairs. These silicon carbide 
brick are highly refractory, resistant to abrasion and resistant to the chemical 
action of molten slag and the penetration of molten ash. The clinker ring ‘is 
easily barred loose from these dense brick, leaving the surface clean and unaf- 
fected for further service. CRYSTOLON linings usually pay for then.selves in 


the first year by savings in cleaning costs alone. 


NORTON COMPANY Worcester 6, Mass. 


Norton i= Refractories 
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Recent Evolutions In 
Process Heating With Gas 


REMARKABLE series of de- 
fAvelopments has occurred in the 

use of gas for metallurgical 
processing since 1940. The war has 
produced in the past 4 years more 
achievements with gas-air combustion 
than one can find in the whole his- 
tory of industrial gas _ utilization 
siice the inception of the low pres- 
sure inspirator and the development 
of the rotary gas carburizer. 

[To describe—or even name—all 
these recent and remarkable develop- 
ments in the technique of using gas- 
air combustion for heat treatment is 
not Our purpose in this brief report. 
But perhaps we can decipher a trend 
or two, and attempt to fix a few 
“ohy’s’ underlying their “all-of-a- 
sudden” practicability. 

First, we see a whole new class 
01 gas-fired heat treating equipment 
which in no way whatever resembles 
the traditional furnace. These new 
“freaks” of process heating (which 
many of us believe may some day be 
more numerous than furnaces) look 
like—and actually are — machine 
tools. 

(1) Flow of work through them is 
continuous. (2) The entire work 
piece is seldom enclosed. (3) They 
occupy no more floor space than a 
shaper, or drill press, or turret lathe, 
or centerless grinder. (4) One piece 
is processed at a time, but an endless 
succession of pieces progresses 
through them at the speed dictated by 
te forge or grinder they supply, or 
the saw or assembly bench from 
which they are fed. (5) They are 
rot segregated in an isolated “heat 
treat” department. (6) They are 
cperated by women and “push but- 
ton” operators whose function is 
never more than to load, unload, or 
iaspect. (7) Their control is not by 
‘urnace pyrometry, but by part han- 
‘ling and time of exposure to speci- 
‘lly adapted combustion elements. 

8) They braze, they selectively hard- 
cn, they locally anneal, they heat for 
orging, they solder, and they temper 
on the run”—sometimes doing two 
or three of the above operations at 
mce, or in timed sequence—and 
sometimes becoming part-and-parcel 
f equipment designed to perform 
other processing function not involv- 
ng heat at all (like a press, a grind- 
‘r, or a draw bench). 





By 
Harry W. Smith, Jr. 


Manager, Technical Information Dept. 
Selas Corporation of America 


Second, we see _higher-speed 
heating. We see cold billets 8” 
square brought to forging tempera- 
tures (uniformly throughout within 
+50°) in times like 32 minutes (as 
against a traditional 8 hours or 4 
hours). We see 1” solid bar stock 
in 20-foot lengths annealed through 
a “hell-hole” 13” long by 5” in di- 
ameter during continuous longitudi- 
nal translation at 2 feet per minute 
—the time under heat, therefore, be- 
ing 30 seconds in lieu of the cus- 
tomary 214 hours of soak in a tradi- 
tional pan type furnace (a ratio in 
time of 300-to-1). We see 16 inches 
of 1” wide cleat on a 26-pound cast 
grouser-link surface hardened to a 
depth of 4%” in 55 seconds—we see 
a 24-inch diameter by 4-inch face 
herringbone gear weighing 175 Ibs. 
flame hardened in 360\ seconds—we 
see copper extrusion slugs, normally 
heated at 1550 for 51 minutes, raced 
in 90 seconds (34 times as fast) 
through a chamber at 2100°F. to be 
dead annealed with identical results, 
as checked under the metalograph, by 
Rockwell machine, and in the impact 
extrusion press. 

Third, we see “pattern” or “se- 
lective” heating. No longer need the 
thin sections of (for example) a 100- 
lb. bomb or high-pressure gas bottle 
arrive at temperature within a few 
minutes after insertion in a furnace 
and wait at that temperature while 
the heavy sections at neck and base 
labor up to the heat during the better 
part of an hour. Combustion ele- 
ments are “patterned” over the sur- 
face so that thin and light s&ctions 
alike follow the same time-tempera- 
ture curve, never differ in tempera- 
ture during heating, and arrive at 
heat at the same instant. A complete 
envelope of dozens, or even hundreds, 
of independently adjustable heat 
sources (burners if you wish) can 
envelop the work at a distance of 
only 12 or 6 or even 2 inches frorn 
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the surface, and can heat each patch 
of work surface so selectively that 
one can compensate for end losses or 
variations in mass throughout the 
work—and heat highly ribbed, bossed 
and configurated work (like one-piece 
tank hulls 25 feet long by 12% tons 
heavy) with never a deviation from 
one point to any other of more than 
10°F. 

These are just 3 of many major 
trends in heat-treatment through gas- 
air combustion : 


(1) Production-line “Machine- 
tools for Heat Treatment” 

(2) Higher Heating Speeds 

(3) “Pattern” or “Selective” heat- 
ing 
But they serve to make the point that 
the industrial process - combustion 
world “aint what it used to be” ’way 
back in the 30’s when presidents only 
served two terms. 

Now let us look for the basic tech- 
nological differences in gas-air com- 
bustion which make such things pos- 
sible. What are the new gas com- 
bustion techniques which have per- 
mitted the birth of the machine tool 
for heat treatment, the extra-speeds 
of modern gas heat, and patterned 
heat envelopes? They are simple. As 
we see it here they are: 


(1) The use of higher thermal 
heads both in radiant and in con- 
vected heat transfer. Temperatures 
up to 3100°F. over significant areas 
of the work-enclosing envelope so 
that radiant heat transfer rates are 
greatly accelerated—and sometimes 
as much as 33% or 50% of the total 
solid angle about a part is “active” 
burner surface, not just intervening 
wall. Hot gas temperatures (yes, at 
the flue) which are alarming to 
“available heat” and ‘“thermal-effi- 
ciency” calculators, but produce con- 
vection heating results we couldn’t at- 
tain before we realized that real pro- 
duction efficiency is 90% time, labor, 
plant space, rejects, metallurgical re- 
sults, etc., and only 10% Btu’s and 
gas bills. (Parenthetically, let me 
note that any good production man 
can figure out a use for the so-called 
waste heat from high-thermal-head 
operations—for preheat of work, fuel 
or air, for space heating, for water 
heating). 

(2) Building the total required 
combustion space into the burner it- 
self—so that (a) no flame exists be- 
yond the burner face, (b) the com- 
bustion reaction is completed before 
any influences beyond the burner can 
upset combustion chemistry and (c) 
the volume between the work and the 
work-enclosing envelope can be 
shrunk to a wee fraction former con- 
cepts (2 inches instead of 2 feet). 
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As a result: work-scrubbing hot gas 
speeds can multiply to rip off stag- 
nant gas layers around .the work- 
piece and whoop up surface conduct- 
ances ; total furnace bulks can shrink 
to permit more thorough insulation at 
sensible prices and cut radiation 
losses; and “hot spots” from those 
torches of still-reacting gases, which 
we call flames, cease to be a problem. 

(3) Higher-pressures of gas-air 
mixtures (in accurate ratio) at the 
burner—not inches of water column 
(even 15 inches of water column), 
but pounds per square inch (2 lbs. or 
3 Ibs. or 5 Ibs.). With premixtures 
of gas and air at pounds of pressure 
one can compact terrific heat releases 


into small combustion units—heat re- 
leases like 60,000,000 Btu per hour 
per cubic foot—15 times that re- 
ported and accepted in 1933 by the 
gas industry as “limit” with then 
available industrial gas equipment. 

We have noted three trends: (1) 
machine-tools-for-heat-treatment, (2) 


high-speed heating, and (3) pat- 
terned or selective combustion. We 
have credited them to three tech- 
niques: (1) high thermal heads, (2) 


incorporation of all combustion space 
in the burner, and (3) high gas-air 
premixture pressures. 

Now let it be said that the industry 
will have to forsake the use of metal 
burner constructions to employ these 
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three techniques. Practical metals 
(even the heat enduring metals) 
won’t take the protracted and local- 
ized heat of combustion required for 
high-thermal-head work—all combus- 
tion confined within the burner and 
compacted to the tune of 60,000,000 
3tu per hr. per cubic foot. Metals 
scale, weaken, melt. Ceramics seem 
to be the answer. We predict that 
all-ceramic burner designs—now the 
war babies and special tools of proc- 
ess heating—will become the rule. 

We believe that the most signifi- 
cant basic evolution in process heat- 
ing with gaseous fuels is “ceramics 
in combustion.” 





Standardized Mechanical Joint for Gas 


OR a number of years the mem- 

bers of the Cast Iron Pipe Re- 

search Association have been pro- 
ducing Mechanical Joint Cast [ron 
Pipe for Gas Distribution. At the 
request of the producers of this pipe 
the American Gas Association Lab- 
oratories carried on extensive tests in 
1931 for the purpose of determining 
the “tightness” of this joint under 
various pressures and with different 
degrees of deflection. The results 
of the tests indicated that all of the 
joints tested were suitable for gas 
distribution purposes. In the four- 
teen years that have elapsed since 
these tests were carried out experi- 
ence has demonstrated the efficiency 
of these joints and the percentage of 
Mechanical Joint Cast Iron Pipe 
sold for gas purposes has increased 


steadily. 


While all of the joints tested were 
alike in principle they differed in de- 


tail. They were all based on the 
stuffing box principle and consisted 
of a special bell provided with a 
flange cast integral with it—a Cast 
Iron gland—rubber gasket—bolts and 
nuts. All of the joints tested were 
found to be gas tight at pressures 
much higher than used in either gas 
transmission or distribution. Ex- 
perience with the joint has proven 
that it can be easily installed and that 
it has more than enough flexibility 
necessary for pipe in underground 
service. 

While all of the jointsstested had 
the advantages referred to, they had 
the disadvantage of having parts that 
were not interchangeable. A _ gas 
company that bought pipe from one 
producer had of necessity to buy 
gaskets, bolts and glands from the 
same producer. It followed then 
that if more than one source of pipe 
was used it became necessary to 





stock joint accessories for pipe from 
each source of supply, thus compli- 
cating the matter of stocking pipe 
and joint parts. The possibility of 
pipe from one producer arriving on 
the job with accessories from an- 
other was always present, and on oc- 
casion serious annoyance resulted 
and in some cases construction was 
delayed. 

Recognizing the demand for stand- 
ardization in this field the members 
of the Cast Iron Pipe Research As- 
sociation have developed a standard- 
ized joint with complete interchange- 
ability of parts. Beginning in June, 
1945 all members of the Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Association are pre- 
pared to furnish pipe and fittings in 
sizes from 3” to 12” equipped with 
the new Standardized Mechanical 
Joint. Glands, gaskets, bolts and nuts 
bought from any member of the Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Association can 
now be used with the pipe bought 
from any other member. There will 
no longer be any necessity of keep 
ing several types of accessories in 
stock for each size of pipe, and the 
annoyance and delay that has oc- 
curred in the past due to the wrong 
parts getting on to a construction job 
will no longer occur. 

Fittings, ordinarily used for gas 
construction, are also equipped with 
the standardized joint. Fittings will 
be all bell and will have the same lay- 
ing lengths as standard flanged fit- 
tings. Pipe in sizes above 12” 
equipped with the mechaniéal joints 


of the individual members is available 


as formerly. 





Miami Beach Votes Against 
Purchase of Gas Plant 


Miami Beach voters turned thumbs 
down on the proposed $2,650,000 purchase 
by the city of the Peoples Water and Gas 
Co. properties, by 1228 to 534. The pur- 
chase price agreed on was. $2,000,000. The 
company supplies gas to communities in 
Broward and Dade counties. 
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Dealer Cooperation 
in the Gas Appliance Market 


Prepared by the “Inter-Industry” Subcommittee of the 


TEXHE SUCCESSFUL sale of gas 
appliances is based on the same 
principles that govern the suc- 

cess or failure of selling in any line 

' business. Service to the public 
and the delivery to the ultimate pur- 
chaser of an item worth its cost are 
essential to success. Gas appliances 
have met these tests over a great 

many years. They have rendered a 

highly satisfactory service, have been 

remarkably trouble-free and have al- 

ways appealed to the customer as a 

good value for the money spent. Up 

to this point they do not differ ma- 
terially from hundreds of other com- 
modities which normally account for 

a huge volume of retail business. 

From here on there is a marked dif- 

ference for it must be remembered 

that gas service to the customer is 
no better than the equipment through 
which it is used. Thus, the installa- 
tion of poor equipment, or equipment 
out of adjustment, adversely affects 
the gas company and the dealers 
who sell gas appliances. Only as 
present appliances render acceptable 
service and only as new and improved 
ras appliances are developed can the 
ise of gas service by the public be 

‘xpanded. The result is an unusual 

narketing condition where we find 

he gas company primarily interested 

n rendering satisfactory service and 

the sale of gas, which cannot be ac- 

‘complished without good appliances, 

ind the retail dealer interested in the 

profit resulting from the sale of ap- 
pliances, the success of his efforts 
being dependent on the quality and 
cost of gas service available to his 
customers. Thus, we find two major 
operators in a single market whose 
interests are closely interdependent, 
although each one approaches the 
market with a different objective: Be- 
cause of these conditions it is inevi- 
table that seeming misunderstandings 
should arise from time to time, and 
yet, when calmly analyzed in the light 
of the facts, the inevitable decision is 


that the best interests of both parties 


American Gas Association 


are served when their mutual inter- 
dependence is recognized. 

Let us examine for a moment the 
reasons back of this interdependence 
which exists in the face of seeming 


rivalry. Natural gas existed in this 
country when the colonists first 
landed, but its possible uses were 


neither known or understood; hence 
it had no value and could not have 
been sold at any price. Gas was 
made commercially available in Bal- 
timore in 1816 and at that time every 
home was a prospect for gas service, 
but its use was new and untried and 
no buying rush was experienced. 
Over the years there have been con- 
tinuous, aggressive marketing efforts 
on the part of the Gas Industry and 
in recent years many dealers have 
joined these efforts. The effect has 
been a better acceptance by the pub- 
lic of gas service from year to year 
and an ever broadening market for 
appliances. This result has been ob- 
tained only through constant effort 
and unfailing vigilance. 

Gas appliances must be constantly 
improved to keep abreast of the pub- 
lic demand for greater comfort, con- 
venience and efficiency in the home. 
There must not only be improve- 
ments to existing appliances but con- 
stant study and research looking to 
sg that will permit the use of 

gas service in an increasing number 
of w: ays. It can be stated that the 
Gas Industry is now appropriating a 
greater sum for research and the de- 
velopment and promotion of gas ap- 
pliances than has ever before been 
devoted to this work. As new ap- 
pliances appear, they must be pro- 
moted by the gas utilities until cus- 
tomer acceptance can be built up. 
An illustration of a new tvpe of ap- 
plication is year-round climate con- 
trol for the home through gas air 
conditioning equipment which will be 
available shortly after the war. 

Thus, there is promise of an ever 
widening market for gas appliances 
in the years ahead which can yield 


profitable business for dealers, but 
this result will not be fully achieved 
unless the Gas Industry continues to 
“lead” the market by popularizing 
improved and new uses and appli- 
ances 

Careful studies have been made by 
the Gas Industry under the direction 
of its national post-war planning 
committee to learn, if possible, the 
most desirable and feasible ways of 
retaining and expanding its market, 
and naturally one of the important 
factors considered was encourage- 
ment of dealer distribution channels. 

“Dealer cooperation” as _ often 
thought of in the past is qualified to 
take its place in the limbo of over- 
worked words and phrases. Too 
often it has indicated the desire by 
one party to have the other party do 
all of the cooperating. Based on a 
careful study of its marketing prob- 
lems and the discussion of these prob- 
lems with representatives of various 
retail distribution channels, the 
American Gas Association, through 
action by its official board, has recom- 
mended to its member companies for 
their consideration a number of. sug- 
gested sales policies which are be- 
lieved to be of value in meeting many 
marketing problems that will arise 
in the post-war period. 

An outline of these recommended 
sales policies and comments thereon 
are given below: 


It is believed that gas utilities 
must undertake and continue full 
responsibility for leadership in 
gas appliance sales in their re- 
spective communities to the end 
that the inherent superiority of 
gas as a fuel shall be maintained: 
Accordingly the following recom- 
mendations are made :— 

1. That national, regional and 
state gas associations should cooper- 
ate with all similar national organiza- 
tions in all allied fields. 

Since specific sales problems and 
the degree of interest in certain kinds 


oo 
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of equipment varies with geographic 
locations and since retail trade groups 
are usually quite effectively repre- 
sented through their association, it 
will undoubtedly prove most effective 
to place the discussion of problems, 
which will arise on a national and 
state basis, through various trade as- 
sociations. 


2. That gas utilities should perform 
the task of promoting the sale of new 
and improved gas appliances to the 
point of assured customer acceptance. 


Since gas appliances are vital to 
the use of gas service and the use can 
only be expanded through the de- 
velopment of new appliances, it is 
necessary that this type of work be 
carried on constantly. The introduc- 
tion of a new appliance and a new 
service is often a slow and costly 
process. There is no question but 
what it is the obligation of the gas 
utility to carry appliances through 
this initial period. 


3. That as customer acceptance 
materializes, the activities of the gas 
utility should be continued in such a 
manner as to maintain continuing ac- 
ceptance of gas service and to in- 
crease the flow of gus appliance sales 
through normal channels of distribu- 
tion. 


The C P gas range is an outstand- 
ing example of an improvement upon 
an accepted gas appliance made neces- 
sary to meet the public demand for 
constant progress and development. 
This range provides greater profit 
for the dealer, more satisfaction for 
the customer and by replacing an old 
range which would not fully inter- 
pret the true value of gas service, 
removes the threat of competition in 
that home. When the C P range was 
first introduced, few, if any,’ dealers 
were interested in trying to sell them 
since no customer acceptance had 
been established. To a very large 
extent the gas utilities had to carry on 
the initial promotional work. Now, 
customer acceptance has been built 
up, and the dealer can participate in 
this very profitable market. 


4. That the gas utility should as- 
sume responsibility for gas appliance 
sales training of personnel (utility 
and dealer alike), utilizing the coop- 
peration of gas appliance manufac- 
turers. 


It is generally recognized that in 
the period after the war mass distri- 
bution of consumer goods will be 
necessary to support the mass pro- 
duction of which this country will 
be capable and upon which will rest 
our hopes for “full” employment. 
Authorities recognize the weakness 


of many prewar marketing methods, 
and adequate training of sales person- 
nel will be a sensible and necessary 
approach to improved distribution 
efficiency. 

5. That the gas utility should as- 
sume responsibility for training deal- 
ers in installation and service tech- 
niques, utilising the cooperation of 
gas appliance manufacturers. 

Trained installation and_ service 
personnel will be indispensable to the 
dealer to insure satisfactory opera- 
tion of modern automatic appliances 
and to the utility to make sure the 
customer receives the great benefits 
that gas as a fuel can offer. 

6. That the gas utility should keep 
dealers informed as to the increased 
merchandising opportunities offered 
to them in the gas appliance field, 
e.g., additional lines, new products, 
new rates, etc. 

Market studies, to determine facts 
about appliance saturations, customer 
preferences and possible markets for 
new products will be of value in de- 
ciding lines to be handled and effect- 
ive sales campaigns. The gas utility 
will best be able to furnish such in- 
formation to retail distribution out- 
lets. 

7. That the gas utility should in- 
form all concerned with home con- 
struction and financing on all mat- 
ters having to do with gax cquipment 
and gas service. 

It is generally conceded that there 
will be a new home building boom of 
considerable proportions in the post- 
war period. How soon it starts and 
how rapidly its momentum increases 
are not as important as the kind of 
home to be built and that the extent 
of the need for gas service be fully 
understood. 


8. That the gas utility should 
provide or make available to dealers 
facilities for financing gas appliance 
installment sales as attractive and ad- 
vantageous as the utility’s own. 
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Deferred payment financing of 
household appliances was sound in 
the past and will be resumed when 
consumer goods are again available, 
The exact terms are not as impor- 
tant as it is that dealers be in a po- 
sition to offer gas appliances on com- 
petitive terms. A committee of the 
American Gas Association is actively 
studying this problem. One report 
has been issued and others will fol- 
low as further studies are completed, 


9. That the gas utility should in- 
itiate and promote appliance sales 
campaigns with cooperating gas ap- 
pliance dealers. 


Prior to the war, enough examples 
existed of national and even state 
wide coordinated appliance cam- 
paigns to indicate the value of this 
method of marketing. 


10. That home service and all 
other aids maintained by the gas 
utility should be made available to 
cooperating gas appliance dealers: 


The assistance rendered house- 
wives by Home Service Departments 
during the war on problems of nu- 
trition, food conservation, appliance 
care, etc., has elicited customer praise. 
The continuation of favorable cus- 
tomer contacts will be important in 
the highly competitive post-war era. 
Making such service available in co- 
operation with dealers will be a 
powerful sales tool, but no amount 
of customer contact will overcome 
the handicap of poorly designed or 
poor quality merchandise. 


11. That the gas utility should pro- 
vide full information as to its poli- 
cies and practices so as to establish 
a relationship of mutual understand- 
ing and confidence with the dealers. 


A complete understanding of the 
market possibilities and the mutual 
interest of manufacturers, dealers 
and gas utilities will only be fully 
arrived at as the result of close, con- 
stant contact by the parties at inter- 
est. Frank discussions of various 
problems as they arise will yield the 
best results and prevent misdirectec 
effort and expense. It is believed 
that a majority of all gas companie: 
will endorse these policies, and that 
adherence to them will do much tc 
remove misunderstandings that may 
have existed in the past between deal- 
ers and gas utilities. Leaders of botl 
groups now realize that their inter- 
ests are closely related and that a 
cooperative effort will. produce the 
best results for all concerned, includ- 
ing the buying public. 
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Featured this month in a_ national 
newspaper campaign, this charming 
New England home is selling plent 
of War Bonds for Uncle Sam, Bull ° 
ing future business for you. 
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“Want this ranch house?” asks 
the Amenican- “Standard” newspaper 
advertisement of millions of 
Americans. They are told that 
War Bonds will help them own 
it. And new homes will build 
gas heating business for you. 
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THIS MONTH 1061 newspapers, with a circu- %. Ve C1 ae 
lation of approximately 29,000,000, are fea- > ee 
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4 turing the /\merican-“Standard” advertisement 
unt showing these model homes and urging the 
me purchase of War Bonds as a first step toward 
or ownership. New Homes mean new gas heat- 
ing equipment—and increased gas load. They 
mean profitable business for you. ‘Feather your nest 
° ° with War Bonds,’ 
ro- During the war years, in homes throughout urges our large news- 
ali- the nation, the dependable, economical per- Pr", pangs sane tes 
15/1 formance of /American Gas Boilers, SUNBEAM ys tol a 
wal - Warm Air Furnaces and Winter Air Condi- ae. ete ae Jatt Ein. 
cane A F ire uipment you JZ; , 9 
TS. tioners, and American Gas Fired Water Heaters recommend. In; 
has won thousands of friends. 
the When full production is re- 
ual sumed, homebuilders will be 
ers waiting to “follow the arrow” 
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‘ Gas Fired Winter Air Conditioner and Budget Storage 
re¢ Water Heater in a utility closet of a small oly Also 
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t (Right) The Empire Ideal Gas Boiler will be first choice 
C for the recreation room of that wonderful new home that 
ay many thrifty War Bond buyers are looking forward to 
- owning after the war. 
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Ha n les that help you HOLD THE LOAD! 


RUUD PRESTIGE 
TROUBLE - FREE 
OPERATING ECONOMY 
TRADE ENDORSEMENT 
CONTINUOUS RESEARCH 
NATIONAL SALES RECORD 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


UFF 
ge 


% If you were selling water heaters in Iceland, 
you’d compete with volcanic springs which 
furnish 24-hour-a-day hot water service rival- 
ing that supplied by Ruud-Monel. 

2700 homes in Reykjavik, for example, are 
connected by insulated pipeline with wells 10 
miles away. Hot water comes out of the ground 
at 170°F., and reaches the homes with only a 
nine-degree heat loss. 


%* The first-prize winner in a contest sponsored 
by the Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 
(Grand Rapids) named 870 different uses for 
hot water. 

As she accepted her Ruud Automatic Gas 
Water Heater prize, she modestly remarked, 
“I could add even more.” 


% According to the 1940 Census, 56.2% of all 
homes in the United States have either a bath- 
tub or a shower. 


%& One customer can still get Monel tanks—the 
U. S. Navy. 

Used to hold distilled water for submarine 
storage batteries, Monel tanks assure high 
purity ...and absolute freedom from rust. 


MONEL REPUTATION 

RUST-FREE HOT WATER 
LONG-LIFE 

OWNER ENDORSEMENT 
CONTINUOUS IMPROVEMENT 
NATIONAL PERFORMANCE RECORD 
NATIONAL PROMOTION 


A water heater with handles? 
Yes... because handles help you sell. 
And because they keep customers sold. 


Ruud Automatic Gas Water Heaters with Monel Tanks 
always had strong handles. Before the war, the Ruud-Monel 
combination was solidly established... had been enthusiastic- 
ally accepted by utility, dealer and customer. 

When battle clouds roll away, Ruud Automatic Gas Water 
Heaters—with tanks of rustfree, corrosion-resistant Monel— 
will be back. And, as a result of tireless research carried on by 
Ruud in cooperation with The International Nickel Company, 
you'll find improvements in appearance, construction and op- 
eration, 

WE PREDICT: Ruud-Monel Water Heaters will play an 
important role in helping GAS, the Wonder Flame, win... and 
hold ...a tremendous peacetime load. 

Your customers will have an abundance of crystal-clear hot 
water ...24 hours a day...at any desired temperature. Tha‘’s 


the kind of service they expect ...and the kind you want them 
to have. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 1, P.4. 
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Utility Executives Discuss Post-War 


Appliances and Equipment with 
Architects and Constructors 


@ OUTHERN CALIFORNIA Gas 
,.) Co. and Southern Counties Gas 

Co. served as joint hosts at an in- 
formational meeting tendered officers 
ani members of the Producers Coun- 
cil of Southern California and the 
Southern California Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects held 
in the auditorium of the gas com- 
paiies’ building, Los Angeles, on the 
night of April 24. 


Che dinner session was the first 
of a series of meetings to be spon- 
sored by the gas utilities on develop- 
ments of gas appliances and equip- 
ment for postwar homes, at which 
members of other industry associa- 
tions connected with the design, con- 
struction or equipping of postwar 
homes are to be the guests of the util- 
ity companies. | 


John L. Hall, general supervisor, 
residential gas sales, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co. served as chairman. 
Afier outlining the purposes of the 
meeting, Mr. Hall introduced officers 
of the local architects association, the 
Producers Council, the Structural 
Engineers Association, and officers 
ani executives of Southern Califor- 
nia and Southern Counties Gas Co. 


Gas in the Post-War Home 


The first speaker was W. M. Ja- 
cobs, manager, general sales, South- 
ern California Gas Co. Speaking 
on the subject, “Gas in the Postwar 
Home,” Mr, Jacobs gave an outline, 
illustrated with slides on modern 
kitchens and things to come after the 
war. He mentioned a new type of 
hvdraulic dishwasher without motors 
or pumps, and improved home laun- 
dry equipment with which a complete 
washing job can be accomplished 
with but little more effort than set- 
ting of a few dials. He emphasized 
the point that important changes in 
the field of domestic gas appliances 
will be evolutionary, not revolution- 
ary. 

“Our appliance manufacturers 
have done a marvelous job of pro- 
ducing war goods,” Mr. Jacobs told 
the group of 200 architects and gas 
industry executives at the meeting. 
“While many of you may think that 
the war does not appreciably touch 
a gas company, we too have been do- 
ing a war job, and it has not been 
without its problems. 

“We have had to satisfy unprece- 
dented demands for service. A pop- 


Some of the gas industry executives and members of building and architec- 
_tural societies who attended a dinner meeting. 

Left to right: R. W. Derrah, president, Southern California Chapter, American 
Institute of Architects, who designed the gas companies’ building; W. M. Jacobs, 
nanager general sales, and John L. Hall, general sales supervisor of residential 
sas for Southern California Gas Co.; Kenneth Wing, vice president, Southern 


California Chapter, A.I.A.; J. 


K, Knighton, manager, air conditioning division, 


servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind.; and H. L. Masser, executive vice-president, Southern 
california Gas Co. 


ulation increase of something like 
25% has added 60,000 units of de- 
fense housing, plus a heavy bulge 
in the use of gas per customer. In- 
creases in demands for industrial gas 
also have been spectacular, and have 
resulted in heavy increases to our 
firm load. One of our peak load 
days this winter we supplied some 
628 million cubic feet of gas. Vis- 
ualizing its equivalent, we come to 
5,275,000 gallons of oil or 480 rail- 
road tank cars; or 31,400 tons of 
coal, or about 400 railroad cars; or 
about 210 million kilowatt hours of 
electric energy, or the full and steady 
output of almost nine Boulder 
Dams.” 

Concerning the outlook for the fu- 
ture and the postwar period, Mr. 
Jacobs said: 

“Gas industry research, both with- 
in the American Gas Association and 
at the manufacturer level, has been 
most active on appliance develop- 
ment. From this many further im- 
provements in gas appliances will be 
born. There will be new burner de- 
signs and methods of heat transfer; 
new methods of ignition. There will 
be improvements in the already high- 
ly perfected baking and broiling per- 
formance of gas ranges. There will 
be new types of materials used. 
Beauty, cleanliness and convenience 
will be enhanced by new production 
techniques which will give smoother 
surfaces, rounded corners and fewer 
cracks and seams. There will be 
more streamlined appearance, cove 
bases, cleanliness of line.” 


Commenting on forthcoming 
types of appliances to 
housewife’s convenience 
war, he explained that a new hy- 
draulic type automatic dishwasher, 
having no motors or pumps, is ex- 
pected to be manufactured on a scale 
which will bring its price down to 
levels permitting wide acceptance. 

“There will also be a new, com- 
pact, automatic gas laundry dryer, a 
companion to the automatic cycle 
type washing machine. With this 
combination, “the complete laundering 
job will involve little more than set- 
ting the dials, and the clothesline and 
service yard can be banished. There 
will undoubtedly be a companion type 
ot gas refrigerator for incorpor: ation 
into the streamlined packaged gas 
kitchen. And there is the spectacu- 
lar new development of the Servel 
all-year gas air conditioning for both 
residences and commercial establish- 
ments.” 

Mr. Jacobs accented the fact that 
major appliance changes will not 
make their appearance immediately. 
The first postwar appliances, will es- 
sentially be the 1941 models, with 
a few improvements. The more im- 
portant changes in gas appliances 
probably will not come until from 
one to three years after the end of 
the war, and will be evolutionary in 
nature, rather than revolutionary, 
without any bizarre or eccentric fea- 
tures. 

“The appliances due to come after 
the war,” Mr. Jacobs said, “will in- 
corporate functional perfection, but 
change will not be made for the sake 
of change alone. They will be like 
one of our own gas company ad- 
vertising slogans: “Modern, But 
Practical Too.’ 

The second speaker was J. K. 
Knighton, manager, air conditioning 
division, Servel, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind., whose subject was “A New 
Quality of Living.” 
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Knighton on Air Conditioning 


Mr. Knighton, a nationally recog- 
nized authority on air conditioning 
equipment and its application, de- 
scribed the new Servel all- -year, gas- 
operated air conditioning unit. This 
unit, which has been in course of 
development for the past seven years, 
with 300 installations made and in 
operation before the war halted man- 
ufacture, provides the six major 
points required in the proper condi- 
tioning of air—efficient heating, ef- 
fective cooling, controlled humidifi- 
cation, positive dehumidification, se- 
lective air circulation and thorough 
air cleaning. 

He laid emphasis on the growing 
volume of business due in the post- 
war period in the field of home air 
conditioning. He expressed the 
opinion that 70% of those planning 
to buy or build postwar homes want 
all-year air conditioning. 

“A lesser number, perhaps 50%, 
have a desire for it, which is the 
next thing to wanting it. We know 
through expressed interest that a still 
smaller percentage have a_ very 
definite demand that will utilize gas 
air conditioning to capacity during 
the first year of production in the 
postwar period.” 

Mr. Knighton declared that the 
percentages he cited have been au- 
thenticated by the inquiries that had 
come to the company, and his be- 
lief that the demand for air con- 
ditioning in homes and small in- 
dustrial plants after the war will be 
far greater than the industry will be 
able to supply during the first 12 to 
18 months after the end of the war. 

“The popular concept of air con- 
ditioning is confined largely to the 
experiences obtained through direct 
contact through comfort cooling in 
such commercial spaces as theaters, 
stores, railroad trains, etc. This ex- 
perience has created a desire for sim- 
ilar comfort in the home. Complete 
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all-year air conditioning in the home 
provides comfort 365 days in th 
year regardless of outdoor condi 
tions. This type of comfort can wel] 
be called a new quality of livi ing 
This applies to all space, all mem 
bers of the family, every hour of thd 
di ty, every hour of the year. 
“From the space point of view, thd 
working space or kitchen becomes ; 
comfortable place for the preparation 
of foods, as well as the rather ardu- 
ous task of cleaning up. In the ‘in- 
ing space, this new quality of living 
means better appetite, happy di: po- 


sitions, comfort and complete re.ax-t 


ation, and pride of possession tikes 
on a far more important meanit 

Addressing himself — specifically 
to the assembled architects as repre- 
sentatives of a profession intima ely 
connected with the design of post- 
war homes, Mr. Knighton outlined 
new concepts of home construc ion 
that have been brought on by the 
public’s wider acceptance of home air 
conditioning. 


As an example of how new de- 
velopments bring changes in accept- 
ed standards and practices in their 
wake, he cited the development of 
the automobile and how the garage 
has advanced from a shed, built as 
an afterthought, some distance from 
the home, to a built-in, integral par 
of the modern home. 


“When automobiles first came in,” 
he said, “a garage for the family 
car had to be added. Garages were 
not part of the home in the first 
decade of this century, nor in the 
second decade. Gradually, however, 
as the automobile became an iniis- 
pensable part of the American way 
of life, architects and home design- 
ers had necessarily to revise their 
ideas of home design by including 
garages in the general layout.” 

Mr. Knighton cited various ways 
in which the increased use of air 
conditioning in homes will affect the 
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“A” TYPE METERS 
“BY TYPE METERS 
DIAPHRAGMS, Hh 


Popular with scores of 
utilities and thousands 
of home owners. Sim- 
plifies problem of con- 
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work of the architect who must plan 


the homes, He mentioned also ways 
in which the cost of air conditioning 


nstallations can be compensated by 
he elimination of parts or sections 
1f homes which will no longer be 
‘equired when homes are equipped 
vith all-year air conditioning. 

“Porches, for instance,—For dec- 
ides a good-sized, roomy-porch was 
regarded as a necessity in many 
homes. It served, virtually, as an 
wxiliary living room in summer 
vhen the rooms in the house were too 
hot for comfortable occupancy. 

“A postwar home with all-year air 
conditioning will not need a porch 
o assure comfort to its owners. The 
living room can be made as comfort- 
able as desired in summer. There is 
one point where the architect can off- 
set part of the cost of air condi- 
tioning—by eliminating the expense 
»f the porch.” 

Concerning windows, as designed 
for homes without air conditioning, 
Mr. Knighton questioned the practi- 


cal need for the upper half of win- 
dows as now included in homes. 

“What good is the upper half of 
a double window?” he asked. “You 
have to stand on a stepladder to look 
through it, so from the visibility 
standpoint it is useless. Ventilating? 
It seems to be the general practice 
to raise the lower half for ventilation. 
The upper half of windows could 
well be eliminated in homes equipped 
with all-year air conditioning, there- 
by effecting another saving in the 
general construction cost.” 

Mr. Knighton cautioned the ar- 
chitects not to regard air condition- 
ing as an “extra” in the home, but 
as an integral, essential part of post- 
war residential design. 

“Air conditioning,” he said in 
conclusion, “‘has opened up to the ar- 
chitect avenues that were closed to 
them in the past. As to cost of air 
conditioning for the home, that is 
still hard to discuss definitely, But 
you can lower the overall cost if you 
deviate from tradition in your pro- 
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fession, by giving thought to the fact 
that you are in position to provide 
your clients with controlled air con- 
ditions in their homes and eliminat- 
ing cost factors that are superfluous 
in an air conditioned house.” 


Seated at the’ head table, and in- 
troduced by Chairman Hall, were the 
following : 


R. W. Derrah, president, South- 
ern California Chapter, American 
Institute of Architects, whom Mr. 
Hall introduced as the architect who 
designed the new gas company build- 
ing in which the meeting was being 
held; Kenneth Wing, vice-president ; 
George Gable, director; and Walter 
Hagedohn, past president of the 
Southern California Chapter; Henry 
Eggers, secretary, California State 
Chapter, A.M.I., and Capt. E. Allan 
Sheet, a state director ; Warren Hoyt, 
president, Walter Steyer, secretary, 
and Paul Keenan, vice-president, 
Producers Council. 





Approved Requirements for Appliances 
Used at High Altitudes 


Special high altitude approval re- 
quirements for gas appliances desig- 
nated for use at altitudes above 2,000 
feet have been adopted by the Ap- 
proval Requirements Committee, a 
sectional committee, of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association. The new 
requirements became effective im- 
mediately following their adoption 
April 13 and are expected to be ac- 
cepted by the American Standards 
Association in the near future as 
American Standard. 

The American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratories are prepared to 
test ranges, space heaters, central 
heating appliances, and water heaters 
under the new requirements immedi- 
ately, these being the classes of ap- 
pliances affected by the action. All 
other types are expected to be cov- 
ered later. High altitude require- 
ments for hotel and restaurant equip- 
ment are in preparation at the 
present time. 

Generally speaking the new re- 
quirements cover gas equipment op- 
erating on all gases including lique- 
fied petroleum and butane-air. Spe- 
cific tests are provided for combustion 
as well as for performance of main 
and pilot burners and draft hoods. 
High altitude is defined as any eleva- 
tion between 2,000 and 5,200 feet. 

Appliances approved for high alti- 


tude use will bear additional mark- 
ings indicating such use together 
with their high altitude input rating 
for all burners except those for 
which minimum ratings are specified. 
Tests for high altitude approval will 
be conducted at low altitude on nat- 
ural gas with main and pilot burners 
adjusted at normal test pressure at 
26 per cent above the manufacturer’s 
specified high altitude gas input rat- 
ing. Where constructional changes 
are made for use at high altitude over 
that at low altitude, such additional 
tests as these changes may necessitate 
will be conducted. 

This test procedure is equivalent 
to testing at 5,200 feet elevation above 
sea level at the rating specified. It 
was adopted after exhaustive experi- 
mentation with both this test method 
and one employing a special chamber 
at the National Bureau of Standards 
in which any desired altitude condi- 
tion could be duplicated. The spgcial 
chamber method was considered im- 
practical because it would be more 
expensive and time-consuming and 
furthermore would be impractical 
and inconvenient for manufacturers 
to employ for development purposes. 
On the other hand the method adopt- 
ed could easily be employed by man- 
ufacturers in their own testing oper- 
ations. 


The new requirements will benefit 
approximately 1,200,000 people in 
the Rocky Mountain area, the ma- 
jority of cities in this area being 
located at elevations of from 3,000 to 
8,000 feet. For altitudes above 
5,000 feet the approved high altitude 
input rating should be reduced by 5 
per cent for each 1,000 foot increase 
in elevation. 





St. Louis Meets Flood Emergency 
With Stand-by Equipment 

Flood waters about 80 miles south of the 
city caused a break in the natural gas pipe- 
line supplying St. Louis and environs, near 
midnight, April 13. All industrial plants 
using straight natural gas were without 
service for 87 hours. 

Residential, commercial and some indus- 
trial plants, served with mixed gas were 
supplied by the manufacturing plants of 
the Laclede Gas Light Company. When 
the outage occurred, the Laclede immedi- 
ately placed in operation four water gas 
sets, held in readiness as stand-by equip- 
ment and began enriching the coke oven 
gas produced in Carondelet with butane 
storage. The outage was prolonged when 
partial repairs to the line were swept away 
by a second onrush of waters, which made 
it necessary to make appeals for the con- 
servation of gas, through the news columns 
of the three metropolitan papers and dur- 
ing news broadcasts of radio stations. 
Cooperation on the part of the residential 
customers is believed to have helped ma- 
terially in keeping down the sendout on 
Monday morning, April 16. 

In addition to the extra production from 
the water gas sets, and the supply of bu- 
tane normally kept on hand, the company 
used 126,000 gallons of butane and pro- 
pane shipped from the Phillips Petroleum 
and Shell Oil Company refineries at Wood 
River and East St. Louis, Illinois. 
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Performance... 


Whether it’s polo ponies or a gas-purifying 
material, it’s performance that counts, And 
you can count on Lavino Activated Oxide for 
outstanding performance. 


Specifically made for maximum activity and 
capacity, maximum trace removal and shock 
resistance, Lavino Activated Oxide has been 
found by hundreds of gas plant engineers to 
remove more H.S per pound of oxide than 
any other gas-purifying material they have 
ever tried. 














It’s thorough . . . it’s uniform .. . it has 
consistently proved that it can be relied on 
to give satisfactory and profitable results with 
loads of all sizes, from traces to the heaviest. 
Supplied unmixed, or ready-mixed in 
‘*sponge”’ form, 
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REYNOLDS Builds a Regulator for every type of 

Gas Control Installation. Proved by records of per- 
formance in actual operation, or by records of factory tests 
on new developments, every REYNOLDS unit—whether 
for high pressure or low—is a proved product. 


Long life, efficient operation, accurate regulation, reason- 


I j 
able cost, low upkeep—these are the vitally important » 
inherent features built into REYNOLDS Gas Regulators S: 
through more than 50 years of experience in developing, I 
designing, building and testing Gas Control equipment. u 

Ss 
For full cooperation of 1 
Reynolds our Engineering Depart- d 
ment, write our Factory, : 
( 
Products eee Branch Offices or Repre- $ 
? sentatives. f 
High Pressure Service House Reg- ( 
ulators: Straight Lever Type— 
Models 10-20 Series. Toggle | 
Lever Type—Model 30 Series ak ¢ 
Low Pressure Service or Appliance t 
Regulators ( 
—% ee Repteeeen, See . 
or Double Valve, Auxiliary 
Bowl and Automatic Loading BRANCH OFFICES { 
Device Optional : Sigh 
High Pressure Line Regulators 423 Dwight Building 
Pilot Loaded—Pilot Controlled Kansas City, Missouri 
Toggle Type Regulators. Single : 
Valve, Double Valve, Triple and Unit 
Outlet Santa Fe Building 
Seals: Dead Weight or Mercury Dallas, Texas 
Relief Valves: High or Low Pres- 
sure 
Back Pressure Valves. Automatic * 
as Anti-Vacuum 
alves 
Automatic Shut-off Valves REPRESENTATIVES 
Lever Operated Valves ’ 
Louver Operated Device Eastern Appliance Company 
Atmospheric Regulators Boston, Massachusetts 
Vacuum Regulators Wm. A. Ehlers 
No. 268 Park Street 








Upper Montclair, N. J. 
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REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR COMPANY 
* ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. * 
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Gas Transmission Line Rates as Influenced by 
The New Rate-Making Method 


HE PANHANDLE EAST- 

ERN Pipe Line Company owns 
"properties constituting a natural 
gas production, transportation and 
narketing system extending from gas 
fields in Texas, Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas through Missouri, Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio and into Michigan. 
It is the longest gas pipe line in 
the world, serving more than 200 
cities, towns and communities with 
more than 700,000 retail customers 
in Texas, Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio. Following a 
complaint alleging that the company’s 
rates to a distributing company for 
resale in Detroit and vicinity were 
unjust and unreasonable, the Federal 
Power Commission instituted an in- 
vestigation of all the interstate whole- 
sale rates of the Panhandle Eastern. 
It required the company to reduce 
Ithese rates from November 1, 1942, 
so as to reflect, when applied to the 
1941 transportation and sales, a re- 
duction of not less than $5,094,384 
per annum below the 1941 consoli- 
dated gross operating revenues of 
$17,789,573. That order was af- 
firmed by the Eighth Circuit Court 
of Appeals, one judge dissenting in 
part. (143 F2d 488). The case was 
taken to the United States Supreme 
Court on writ of certiorari which 
was granted, but review was limited 
to two questions. 


Segregation of Business 


One of the points reviewed was 
the segregation of the regulated and 
unregulated business of the company. 
The Commission had made no seg- 
regation or separation of the com- 
pany’s properties used in direct in- 
Custrial sales and those used in sales 
tnade to distributing ‘companies for 
resale. And it did not make an al- 
location of costs between regulated 
ond unregulated phases of the busi- 
ness as it did in other similar rate 
cases being decided at the same time. 
‘he commission considered such an 
«llocation unnecessary in the circum- 
stances, because less than a sixth of 
one per cent of its entire investment 
in plant is used exclusively in the 
service of the direct industrials, and 
the company’s president conceded 
that any attempt to allocate would 
be theoretical and not practical be- 


By 
John Simpson 


cause of the unified character of the 
business. The Commission found 
that the incidental direct industrial 
business was in reality a by-product 
of the wholesale business. The Pan- 
handle Eastern opposed this finding 
on review. 

The Panhandle Eastern contended 
that such an allocation should have 
been made of the property or the 
costs between the regulated and un- 
regulated business because the di- 
rect sales were beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission, even though 
they were comparatively small. 

The Supreme Court agrees that the 
Commission must make a separation 
of the regulated and unregulated 
business when it fixes the interstate 
rates of a company whose activities 
embrace both. The question here 
was whether a formal allocation was 
necessary under the exceptional cir- 
cumstances of the case. The dispute 
here was not about the principle of 
allocation but as to the propriety of 
the procedure followed here. 

The Commission allocated to the 
interstate wholesale business all the 
earnings from the entire business in 
excess of 6% per cent return, as 
being justified by the use which the 
direct industrial business made of the 
main transmission line and its fa- 
cilities. If that was fair, the Su- 
preme Court says, no reversible er- 
ror was shown. 

The company had never requested 
the Commission to make a segrega- 
tion of the properties used in the 
two classes of business. The Com- 
mission’s failure to make a segrega- 
tion of the property could not there- 
fore be attacked in the Supreme 
Court. All agreed that a fair division 
of the apparent profit from th® di- 
rect industrial business had to be 
made and that was a matter of 
judgment and mathematics. These 
considerations and the company’s 
failure to insist on a segregation of 
property and its own failure to keep 
accounts which reflected a segrega- 
tion or allocation, constrained the 
Supreme Court to hold that the Com- 
mission did not err in forsaking a 


formula and using its informal 


judgment instead. 


The rate base found by the Com- 
mission was $67,137,305, on which it 
allowed a return of 6% per cent as 
“fair and liberal.” 


The Hope Company Case 


The Supreme Court concluded its 
opinion by pointing out that the 
Hope Company case holds that “the 
Commission is not bound to use any 
single formula for the fixing of 
rates. It is not precluded from using 
actual legitimate cost as it did here. 
The question on review is not the 
method of valuation which was used 
but the end result obtained, since the 
issue is whether the rate fixed is 
‘just and reasonable.’ In the pres- 
ent case the 6% per cent return al- 
lowed by the Commission will per- 
mit petitioner to earn $4,363,925 an- 
nually on the basis of the test year 
after meeting all operating expenses, 
which include depreciation, explora- 
tory and development costs, and fed- 
eral income taxes. The cost of 
servicing petitioner’s long term debt 
is $957,786 or 2.88 per cent. The 
cost of meeting the requirements of 
the preferred stock is $939,000 or- 
5.8 per cent. That leaves $2,467,139 
for $20,184,175 of common stock— 
a return of 12 per cent. The return 
would be 9 per cent figured on the 
basis of common stock and surplus. 
of $27,650,000. We are unable to 
say on these undisputed facts that. 
the return is not commensurate with: 
the risk, that confidence in petition-. 
er’s financial integrity has been im- 
paired, or that petitioner’s ability to 
attract capital, to maintain its credit, 
and to operate successfully and ef- 
ficiently, has been impeded.” See 
Hope case 320 U.S. 591,603. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals judgment 
affirming the Commission’s order was. 
therefore in turn affirmed. 


In this decision Chief Justice 
Stone and Justices Roberts, Reed 
and Frankfurter concurred for the 
following. reasons only: The com- 
pany and its subsidiaries as peti- 
tioners did not raise objection in 
their application for rehearing of the 
case to the inclusion of their pro- 
ducing and gathering facilities in the 
rate base as required by Sec. 19 (b) 


& 
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of the Natural Gas Act, and no 
reason appeared for their failure to 
do so. The opinion was delivered 
by Justice Douglas. 

After the proceedings were insti- 
tuted, Illinois Natural Gas Company 
and Michigan Gas Transmission 
Corporation, then wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries of Panhandle Eastern, sold 
all their properties to the parent com- 
pany, leaving Panhandle Eastern the 
only petitioner before the Supreme 
Court. 

The Circuit Court, in concluding 
its opinion, stated succinctly and 
clearly its understanding of the 
method approved by the Supreme 
Court in the Hope Case to be fol- 
lowed by the Federal Power Com- 
mission in fixing the Circuit Court’s 
powers in reviewing the order of the 
Commission. The Commission is not 
bound to use any single formula in 
fixing rates for natural gas, and in 
view of that fact the rejection of re- 
production cost or of market or re- 
placement values by the Commission 
in fixing such rates did not amount 
to a denial of due process of law 
to the gas companies so as to require 
a remand of the proceedings to the 
Commission. And in reviewing the 
Commission’s order, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals could assume that 
the proferred evidence, rejected by 
the Commission, would, if admitted, 
have proved all that the gas com- 
panies claimed for it, namely, that 
the reproduction cost of their prop- 
erty, less observed depreciation, on 
June 30, 1941, was $83,957,083. 

In ruling upon the question 
whether the return allowed by the 
Commission had been shown to be 
unjust unreasonable, or confiscatory, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals gave in 
detail its construction of what its 
powers as a reviewing court are in 
such cases, as laid down by the Su- 
preme Court in the Hope Case. That 
case indicated to the Circuit Court 
that, aside from questions relating 
to procedural due process and juris- 
diction, a reviewing court may inter- 
est itself only in the effect of the 
Commission’s order. It cannot con- 
cern itself with the Commission’s 
choice of formulae or the propriety 
of the methods employed by it in 
reaching its conclusion, but only with 
the consequences of the order made. 
If the effect of the order is to deny 
to the utility a return sufficient 
reasonably to meet its necessities and 
to enable it to continue to render 
adequate public service, the order is 
arbitrary or confiscatory and may be 
set aside. 


The Circuit Court considered it 
apparent that the Supreme Court is 


presently of the opinion that, with- 
in broad limits, the ‘Commission 
should be freed from judicial inter- 
ference in regulating rates of nat- 
ural gas companies, and holds it evi- 
dently is no longer necessary for a 
reviewing court to consider many of 
the doubtful and debatable questions 
which ordinarily arise in every rate 
case. 


Questions Raised by Court 


Among these questions the court 
enumerated the following: (1) 
whether replacement of reproduction 
cost less observed depreciation, or 
prudent investment, or historical 
cost, should be used as a rate base; 
(2) whether proper allocation of 
revenues which are subject to regu- 
lation and revenues which are not 
subject to regulation has: been made 
by the Commission; (3) whether the 
cost or value of items of property 
which, for reasons deemed sufficient 
by the Commission, have been ex- 
cluded by it from the rate base, 
should have been included; (4) 
whether the Commission has given 
due consideration to every pertinent 
fact; and (5) whether the reasoning 
of the Commission which underlies 
its final determination is sound or 
unsound. 

This conclusion as to its powers 
and duties in this particular matter 
the Circuit Court based expressly on 
the passage in the Hope Case opin- 
ion, 320 U.S. 
603, beginning: “We held in Federal 
Power Commission V. Natural Gas 
Pipeline Co., (315 U.S. 575) that 
the Commission was not bound to the 
use of any single formula or com- 
bination of formulas in determining 
rates. Its rate-making function, 
moreover, involves the making of 
‘pragmatic adjustments.’ (315 U.S. 
586).” 

The Circuit Court also quoted 
page 605 of the Hope Case to the 
following effect : “XXX Rates which 
enable the company to operate suc- 
cessfully, to maintain its financial in- 
tegrity, to attract capital, and to com- 
pensate its investors for the risks as- 
sumed certainly cannot be con- 
demned as invalid, even though they 
might produce only a meager return 
on the so-called ‘fair value’ rate 
base.” 


The Court’s Conclusion 


Its general conclusion, based on 
these considerations, was: “The or- 
der of the Commission must be af- 
firmed unless the petitioners have 
made a convincing showing that it 
is unreasonable in its consequences 





591, at pages 602-. 
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because the return allowed is insuf- 
ficient to enable them to meet their 
expenses of operation, to pay interest 
on their bonds and dividends on 
their stock, to maintain their credit, 
and to attract capital, or is clearly 
out of line with the return on in- 
vestments in enterprises involving 
comparable risks.”’ 

A rate of return permitting the 
Panhandle Eastern and its who'ly 
owned subsidiaries to earn a return 
of $4,363,925 annually, equal to 6% 
per cent of the amount found to +e- 
present the present. value of ‘he 
properties of all the companies, was 
held to be supported by substantial 
evidence. 

The court directed attention to ‘he 
fact that the Commission’s order was 
not final and irrevocable, but was 
to be regarded, on review, as a pre- 
liminary one, made to cover a reason- 
able test period and subject to change 
by the Commission if experience 
proves that the rates fixed are either 
too low or too high. 


Other Cases 


On the same day the Supreme 
Court decided three other cases of 
which two, Colorado Interstate Gas 
Company v. Federal Power Commis- 
sion, City and County of Denver, ct 
al., and Canadian River Gas Com- 
pany v. Federal Power Commission 
et al. were on writ of certiorari 
from the Tenth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. The Tenth Circuit affirmed 
the Commission’s order. (142 F2d 
943) and the Supreme Court ai- 
firmed the Tenth Circuit’s judg- 
ments in both cases. Justice Jack- 
son wrote a concurring opinion. 
Chief Justice Stone dissented in the 
Canadian River case only, with an 
opinion. 

Justice Roberts and Justice Reed 
dissented from so much of the opin- 
ion as approves the allocation by te 
Commission of investments and ex- 
penses to the non-regulable trars- 
mission properties. They also con- 
curred in Chief Justice Stone’s d's- 
sent in the Canadian River case. 

The Commission’s rate reduction 
orders in these cases were, it was 
held by the Supreme Court, not ‘1- 
valid because the Commission did rot 
segregate or allocate property of tue 
two companies, parent and subsid- 
iary, used in common in making i2- 
trastate and interstate sales. Tie 
“demand and commodity” method of 
allocating costs does not plainly con- 
travene the Natural Gas Act. All 
gas sold by a producing company 
to a distributing company for resale, 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Determining Hydrogen Sulphide 


and Mercaptan Content of Natural Gas 


HE METHOD devised by The 

Railroad Commission of Texas 

for determining the hydrogen 
sulfide and mercaptan content of a 
natural gas consists of absorbing 
these gases in certain chemical so- 
lutions, titrating the solutions for the 
amount of sulfur present, and finally 
making the required calculations. 

Since natural gas may contain 
mercaptans in varying amounts, it 
became necessary to devise some 
method of determination that would 
embrace the following factors: 

(1) The selection of a chemical 
solution which would completely ab- 
sorb all of the hydrogen sulfide in 
the natural gas and allow the mercap- 
tans to pass on. 

(2) The use of an absorbent which 
would catch the above separated mer- 
captans. 

(3) Complete absorption of these 
gases by use of properly designed 
scrubbing bottles. 

To fulfill the above requirements, 
slightly acidified cadmium sulfate so- 
lution is used to absorb the hydrogen 
sulfide because of the high solubility 
of the cadmium sulfide formed. Since 
the mercaptans also have weak acidic 
properties, the hydrogen in concen- 
tration of the cadmium sulfate solu- 
tion is slightly raised by the addition 
of the acid. 

A .025 N solution of silver nitrate 
was found very successful in absorb- 
ing the mercaptan gas passing over 
from the scrubber bottle. 

The two most important factors 
to insure complete absorption are the 
length of passage in which liquid and 
gas are in contact and the size of the 
gas bubbles dispersed within the 
liquid. The absorber -used is of the 
Schott type with a Jena-fritted-glass 
disk extending down the inside of the 
bottle. The approximate pore diame- 
ters are from 100 to 120 microns, 
giving a fine dispersion of gas. It has 
been found that a very simple type 
of absorber can be made from a 
1” x 8” test tube fitted with a two- 
hole rubber stopper, through which 
passes a glass inlet tube extending 
almost to the bottom of the test tube. 

A set of two absorbers, connected 
by a short piece of sulfur-free rub- 
ber hose, is used in this procedure. 


Into the first absorber, 40 cc. of .5 N 
Cadmium Sulfate solution and 3 cc. 
of .1 N sulphuric acid are introduced 
by means of a pipette. The second 
absorber contains 40 cc. of .025 N sil- 
ver nitrate solution. These two ab- 
sorbers are connected by a short piece 
of sulfur free rubber tubing, while 
the gas outlet of the second absorber 
is connected to a dry-test meter. 

It is important that the gas pro- 
cured be a representative sample. If 
gas is allowed to remain in the well 
for a period of time, it may be 
stripped of part of its hydrogen sul- 
fide due to the action of the gas upon 
the steel tubing. Also, without any 
circulation of the gas in the well, 
the hydrogen sulfide and mercaptans 
present will tend to settle to the bot- 
tom of the hole due to their higher 
specific gravities. For this reason, 
shut-in-wells should be blown for 
several minutes before testing, to be 
sure that a true sample is run into 
the absorbers. Whenever possible, 
samples are taken from the well head, 
the closest point to the source of the 
gas. 

The flow of gas through the ab- 
sorbers is regulated by the control 
valve, while the bleeder valve enables 
a more representative sample to en- 
ter the washing bottles. The gas is 
passed at a rate of about 2 cubic feet 
per hour. The formation of a yel- 
low cadmium sulfide precipitate in- 
dicates that the gas contains appreci- 
able quantities of hydrogen sulfide 
and the solution is approaching its 
saturation point. For wells contain- 
ing this sour gas approximately .3 
cubic feet of gas is passed. On the 
other hand, if there is no color 
change in the cadmium sulfate solu- 
tion, the test is allowed to run from 
2 to 4 cubic feet. 

Upon completion of the test, the 
absorption train is disconnected* and 
carried to the laboratory for titration. 
The cadmium sulfate solution reacts 
with hydrogen sulfide to give a cad- 
mium sulfide precipitate and sul- 
phuric acid. 


CdSO, + H.S = CdS + H,SO, 
The volume is brought up to ap- 


proximately 75 cc. with distilled 
water. and 10 cc. of .025 N iodine so- 


lution added, followed with 15 cc. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid added 
to dissolve the precipitate. 


CdS + 2 HCl = H.S + CdCl, 
HS+I,=2HI+S 


The titration of the excess iodine 
with .025 N sodium thiosulfate solu- 
tion is carried out in the same ab- 
sorption vessel. Freshly-prepared 
starch solution is used as an indicator 
and is not added until nearly all of 
the iodine color has disappeared. This 
gives a very sharp endpoint which 
can easily be detected. The final 
chemical reaction is as follows: 


I, + 2 NasS,0; = 2 Nal + 
Na2S4O¢ 


The formula for the calculation of 
the hydrogen sulfide present is as 
follows: 

(I — S) (.6573) 





Ge = 
V 
Where: 


G=Grains of hydrogen sulfide 
per 100 cu. ft. of gas. 

I = Iodine solution used, cc. 

S = Sodium thiosulfate solution 
used, cc. 

V = Corrected gas volume, cu. ft. 
(60° F. & 14.7 #/sq.). 


The factor .6573 is arrived at in 
the following manner: 


17.0378 grams of HS per 1000 cc. 
xX 15.432 grains per gram X .025 
normality. 
= 6.573 grains per 1000 cc. per 
one cu. ft. of gas 
= .006573 grains per cc. per one 
cu. ft. of gas 
= .6573 grains per cc. per 100 cu. 
ft. of gas. 


In the case of the mercaptan gas, 
the reaction is as follows: 
AgNO, + R-SH = 

HNO, 


Then 40 cc. of .025 N sodium 
chloride solution are added forming 
a white precipitate of silver chloride 
and the neutral sodium mercaptide. 


AgRS + NaCl = AgCl + NaRS 
(Concluded on page 60) 


AgRS + 





“Gild” Holds Eighth Annual Dinner 


“One-third of the Gild’s history 
has been written during war years. 
We are looking forward to greater 
peace-time efforts in alliance with 
America’s oldest utility and her most 
modern service.’ 


With these words, C. Edwin Bart- 
lett, Bartlett & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
closed the eighth birthday gathering 
of the Gild of Ancient Supplers, 
held May 15 at the Meridian Club in 
that city, with more than a score of 
Supplers from the immediate area at- 
tending. 

As Mayor of the Gild, Mr. Bart- 
lett reviewed progress since its incep- 
tion May 5, 1937, at Skytop, Pa., 
during a meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Gas Association. He reported that 
the Gild has grown steadily from 17 
charter members to 201 on the rolls 
this year. 


“The gas industry experience of 
these supplers total 5000 years, and 
sometimes we fear that it will be an- 
other 5000 years before the gas busi- 
ness gets a fair break from combi- 
nation companies,’ Mayor Bartlett 
continued. “The war has accelerated 
gas progress by 10 years, and re- 
search by competing fuels has stimu- 
lated further efforts on our part. 

“We have high hopes for free mar- 
kets in all cities, with coordinated 
dealer programs to hasten gas load- 
building. Such programs are not 
new; basic material for such activi- 
ties has been in American Gas Asso- 
ciation files for a quarter-century. 
Policies being adopted now were 
fathered largely by appliance manu- 
facturers and distributors, so the Gild 
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can continue to be ‘the keeper of 
morale.’ 

“The Gild should not be awed by 
electronics and plastics and _ the 
‘bright new world of tomorrow’ but 
will continue to be guided by ‘the law 
of gravitation in commercial mar- 
kets’.” 

John B. Wynne, Detroit-Michigan 
Stove Co., presided at the dinner as 
warden of the Philadelphia area. He 
arranged a boned shad and shad roe 
menu, with fresh asparagus supplied 
by Jacob B. Jones, Bridgeton (N. J.) 
Gas Light Co. A feature of the din- 
ner was the lighting by Mayor Bart- 
lett of eight candles on an appropri- 
ate birthday cake. 

Major Alexander Forward, man- 
aging director of the American Gas 
Association reported that 20 years 
ago this organization’s budget was 
$20,000; last year some $2,000,000 
was allocated by the control commit- 
tee for research, promotion, advertis- 
ing, and other activities. 

“More favorable interest rates are 
offered gas companies by financial 


Gild of Ancient Supplers 8th Birthday dinner, May 15, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Seated, left to right: ‘“‘Christy’’ and his groan-box; Messrs. Bartlett, Forward, 


Wynne, Mulcare, Kite and Clark. 


Standing, left to right: Messrs. Messenger, Chapman, Traugott, Niles, Krake, 
Wilson, Humrichouse, Moxon, Goodwin, Springborn, Barrows, Worrell, Andrew, 


Jenkins, Weill, Jewell and Fairchild. 
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interests as a result of coordinated 
promotion by utilities and_ allied 
manufacturers,” he declared. He sug- 
gested that the Gild revive its annual 
award to the individual selected as 
contributing most to the industry. 

F. R. Fairchild, Cruse-Kemper 
Co., suggested an annual award to 
“the most intelligent purchaser in 
the gas industry” and the Supplers 
spontaneously broke into song, “I 
Had a Dream, Dear, You Had One 
Too.” — 

Senior Warden Joe A. Mulcare, 
Mulcare Engineering Co., read greet- 
ings from the former mayor, William 
S. Guitteau, American Meter Co.; 
and from the regional wardens, Ste- 
phen D. Day, Barrett Co., Houston, 
Tex.; M. J. Harper, Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Co., New York, N. 
Y.; David S. Sharpe, George D. 
Roper Corp., Atlanta, Ga. ; George P. 
Velte American Stove Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


Sol W. Weill, Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., Philadelphia, confounded the 
group with magic, and urged en- 
thusiasm, courage and faith in the 
years ahead. 

In addition to those already men- 
tioned, Supplers present were: 

Harold O. Andrews, Gas Age: 
Walter A. Barrows, Barrows & Co.; 
Cyril T. Chapman, Ingersoll-Rand 
Co.; Thomas H. Clark, E. J. Lavino 
& Co.; Carl A. Goodwin, Bartlett & 
Co.; L. M. Humrichouse, Elk River 
Coal & Lumber Co.; Albert F. 


Jenkins, Geo. D. Roper Corp.; C: M. 


Jewell, Detroit-Michigan Stove Co.; 
W. J. Kite, Jr., Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. ; Stanton G. Krake, Amer- 
ican Gas Journal; Joseph A. Messen- 
ger, Buell Engineering Co.; Leslie B. 
Moxon, United Engineers & Con- 
structors ; Glenn H. Niles, consulting 
engineer; Harold W. Springborn, 
Gas Age; J. M. Traugott, Bryant 
Air-Conditioning Corp.; Edward B. 
Wilson, E. B. Wilson & Co.; Duncar 
A. Worrell, Bartlett & Co. 
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AS A “STAND-BY” : 
OR AS A REPLACEMENT 

METER REPAIR PARTS FOR YOUR PRESENT SUPPLY 

ron We can show you facts and figures about the 


superiority of liquefied petroleum gas that 
will surprise you. We can show you ex- 
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LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW amples of gas companies who have changed 
USING OUR PARTS over completely to liquefied petroleum gas, 
with more satisfactory service to their cus- 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON tomers, and of others who have found it 
more advantageous to use liquefied gas as a 
METER REPAIR PARTS “stand-by.” 
SAMPLES AND PRICES Let us make a study of your requirements, 
GLADLY SENT and we can give you the facts and figures. 
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THE OXFORD COMPANY 
LAMBERT METER CO. risen 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Oasis BARBER BURNERS 


High in efficiency . . . low in cost. In hundreds of plants through- For All Gas Ap P liances 


out the country, Connelly Iron Sponge has proven itself... the 
finest purification material on the market. Not only does it lower 
your purifying cost but its high activity and capacity tends to 
reduce distribution and service complaints because of the cleaner 
gas which ultimately lowers operating and maintenance costs. 
























































We have the facilities and experience 
for designing and building the exact type 
and size of burner unit to fit any gas 
appliance, using natural, manufactured, 
Butane or bottled gas. We cooperate 
with any reliable manufacturer in the 
necessary development and _ laboratory 
testing, and in acting as continuous 
source of supply for his burner units. 








If you have a problem in gas purification, Connelly’s 68 years 
of experience is at your service. Our engineers can help you... 
there is no obligation on your part. 





















Latest Catalog on request. 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO. 


3704 Superior Ave. Cleveland, 0. 








CONNELLY IRON SPONGE & GOVERNOR CO. 
ELIZABETH, N. J. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
3154 SOUTH CALIFORNIA AVE., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 

















SINCE 1851 we have maintained an maintained when peacetime permits 
enviable record in the design fabri- _ still greater expansion. 


cation and erection of equipment for 
the Gas Industry. The products and services we offer in- 


clude much of the heavy equipment en- 
a tering into gas making, storage, trans- 
mission and distribution. 
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Simplicity and sturdiness of holder de- 
signs and quality of workmanship are 
outstanding features of our service to 
the industry. Ask us about our Gas Holder Inspec- 
Our leadership in this field will be tion Service. 


THE STACEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Engineers Fabricators Constructors 
© Gas Holders © Gas Plant Equipment ¢ Steel Plate Construction ©° 


CINCINNATI — OHIO 
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Expansion Program of Manufacturing 
and Distribution Facilities of 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 


The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., plans to spend at least 
$5,213,000 during the coming year on an 
expansion program which will increase the 
capacity of its gas manufacturing facilities 
by 20,000,000 cubic feet a day. 

Surveys made by the Brooklyn utility 
have indicated that increased use of gas 
for heating homes and other purposes may, 
within five years after the war, add 40 to 
50 million cubic feet to the company’s send- 
out on peak days. 

President Clifford E. Paige, in announc- 
ing the plans, said the expansion program 
will take care of anticipated needs during 
the first two or three postwar years. He 
indicated that further additions to plant 
capacity will be made as the need arises. 

The present capacity of the company’s 
two manufacturing plants is about 135 mil- 
lion cubic feet per day. This has been 
adequate to supply all normal demands, but 
steadily rising sendouts have wiped out 
most of the margin by which manufac- 
turing capacity exceeded maximum de- 
mands, and additions to plant therefore 
became necessary to provide for anticipated 
further increases. 

The immediate program calls for the in- 
stallation of two additional gas generators 
at the company’s Greenpoint Works, new 
purifying equipment at its Ciitzens Works, 
more than two miles of 42- and 48-inch 
high pressure transmission mains, three 
new compressors, and a vast amount of 
auxiliary equipment. 

At the company’s Greenpoint Works the 
Generator House and the fuel handling 
system will be extended about 60 feet to 
make room for two 10’ x 9’ U.G.I. Me- 
chanical Generator Carburetted Water Gas 
Sets, each having an estimated capacity of 
10,000,000 cubic feet a day when using 
heavy oil and reforming. They will be 
equipped with automatic controls, includ- 
ing automatic chargers for refueling. 

In the interest of economy the six exist- 
ing generators in the Greenpoint Works 
also will be adapted to use héavy oil for 
enrichment in place of the lighter oils used 
in the past. 

The increase in plant capacity and 
changeover to heavy oil necessitated in- 
cluding in the plans the installation of a 
modern high pressure boiler capable of 
producing 60,000 pounds of steam per hour 
at 650 pounds per square inch~ pressure, 
a million-gallon tar storage tank, additional 
equipment for cooling. and purifying the 
gas, and an 8-inch pipe line from the com- 
pany’s dock on Newtown Creek to carry 
heavy oil to the storage tanks. 


About 11,000 feet of 48- and 42-inch 
mains will be laid to carry the gas from 
the generators to the Maspeth Avenue 
pumping station and thence about two- 
thirds of the distance to the Newtown Sta- 
tion, to a point where connection will be 
made with existing main. At one point 
the main will split into two 30-inch mains, 
which will carry the gas under Newtown 


Creek. 


Three Clark angle diesel engine compres- 
sors are to be installed in Newtown Sta- 
tion. Each of these will consist of eight 
vertical power cylinders, directly connected 
on the same crank shaft to four horizontal 
double-acting compressor cylinders. The 
engines will be two-cycle Diesel, each de- 
veloping 800 brake horsepower. They will 
be capable of delivering 1,626,000 cubic 
feet an hour at 20 pounds pressure. 

* ———— 

Consolidated Edison Co. 
Elects H. C. Forbes, V.P. 


Harland C. Forbes was elected vice- 
president of Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc., in charge of develop- 
ment and planning, at the organization 
meeting of the Company’s Board of Trust- 








Harland C, Forbes 


e 
ees, May 22nd. Other officers were re- 
elected. Mr. Forbes succeeds John C. 
Parker, who having passed the Company’s 
retirement age, was retained as a con- 
sultant for special assignments from the 
president. 

Mr. Forbes has been assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Company since 1940. He was 
born on February 21, 1898, at Colebrook, 
N. H., and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire in 1921. He 








received a Master's degree at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1923. 
He served two years as an instructor at 
M.I.T., spent one year with Western Elec- 
tric Company, and joined The New York 
Edison Company in 1924. He became re- 
search engineer of the Company in 1928 
and system engineer in 1932. 


Gas Company Sells Utilities 
Interest 


Securities and Exchange Commission 
approval has been given the sale by the 
Consolidated Electric and Gas Company 
of its interest in Florida Utilities Company 
to J. L. Terry, Princeton, N. J. 

Florida Public Utilities company hold- 
ings include the local gas company, serv- 
ing West Palm Beach, Palm Beach and 
Lake Worth, as well as electric, water and 
ice plants at Marianna and Fernandina. 


a 
Portland, Ore. Promotes Gas 
Service in Radio Program 


“Let’s Talk Houses,” an original radio 
program sponsored by Portland (Ore.) 
Gas & Coke Company and featuring mem- 
bers of the Portland Home Builders’ As- 
sociation, is currently building good wiil 
and prestige for all concerned. 

Each weekly broadcast covers a different 
phase of home building and features a panel 
discussion by a different group from the 
Home Builders’ Association. Only an oc- 
casional outside participant is necessary, in- 
asmuch as associate and affiliate members 
represent allied building trades and the 
building supply dealers. 

Brief commercials tie in with gas for 
heating, cooking, water heating and re- 
frigeration in tomorrow’s home. 

The half-hour program, aired without 
script, is informal but well directed by 
Fred Ejichorn of station KXL, who, as 
moderator, puts the questions and recog- 
nizes speakers as they raise their hands. 

Scheduled topics for the 13 weekly 
broadcasts scheduled to run through mid- 
summer are: How to Go About Getting a 
Home Built; Financing the Home; Rela- 
tions of Contractor and Architect; Actual 
Construction; Use of Materials; Making 
Plans; New Gadgets for Postwar Homes; 
Plumbing, Heating and Lighting; Interior 
Finishing; Landscaping; What -Women 
Want in a Home; and Review and Con- 
clusions. 

Questions also are invited from the 
listening audience and are answered on 
subsequent broadcasts. A keen interest 
was evident early in the series with some 
of the participating builders receiving per- 
sonal inquiries after their broadcasts. 

Credit for originating the idea of the 
broadcast is given by Portland Gas & Coke 
Company to the Portland Home Builders’ 
Association. 
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Indiana Gas Association 
Holds 35th Annual Meeting 


Herman G. Horstman, Public Service 
Company of Indiana, Inc., was elected pres- 
ident of the Indiana Gas Association at 
the group’s 35th annual meeting held in 
indianapolis May 3. 

Other officers elected at a recent meeting 
of the ASsociation’s board of directors are 
i. Dell Anderson, Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Company, Hammond, vice-pres- 
lent; and Paul A. McLeod, Public Serv- 
ice Company of Indiana, Inc., re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

C. K. Graham, Southern Indiana Gas & 
‘lectric Company, Evansville, was elected 
» the board of directors, and other di- 
rectors re-elected to three-year terms were 
1. W. Thornburg, Central Indiana Gas 
‘ompany, Anderson; and V. C. Seiter, 
‘itizens Gas and Coke Utility, Indian- 
apolis. Holdover directors are R. S. Brun- 
ner, Terre Haute Gas Corporation, Terre 
laute; E. E. Linburg, Richmond Gas 
orp., Richmond; A. E. Hatley, Central 
ndiana Gas Co., Marion; R. A. Gallagher, 
‘ublic Service Company of Indiana, Inc., 
(). T. Burns, Citizens Gas and Coke Util- 
y, Indianapolis, and E. M. Hahn, Ko- 
komo Gas & Fuel Co., Kokomo. 

Because of wartime travel restrictions, a 
streamlined 1-day session of board mem- 
bers and key company executives took the 
place of the association’s annual conven- 
tion, 

Clarence W. Goris, Northern Indiana 
‘ublic Service Company, Gary, retiring as- 
‘ciation president, gave a review and pre- 
iew of the Gas Industry in Indiana. He 
S uid, 


or 


a 


“Gas has played an important part in the 
ory of Indiana war production. Both 
nanufactured and natural gas were sup- 
ied in a never-failing quantity. Manu- 
ictured gas was produced in plants lo- 
ited in the state, and natural gas was 
rought in from the Texas, Oklahoma 
sud Kentucky fields in addition to local 
ipplies from Indiana wells. 


“A realization of the tremendous task 
hich confronted the gas industry can be 
‘tained by noting these statistics: in 
939, the member companies of IGA de- 
vered 180,058,684 therms of gas to in- 
istrial customers. In- 1943; these same 
mpanies delivered 300,755,236 therms of 
is to industrial customers, representing an 
crease of 67%. The 1944 figures just 
leased by our Accounting Committee, 
iow a continuation of the high level of 
is output.” 


In discussing postwar activity, Mr. Goris 
id, “There is no doubt about it, compe- 
tion for the kitchen load in tomorrow’s 
me will be keen. We must be ready to 
eet this competition if we are to get our 
are of the tremendous postwar market. 
‘e must be ready to turn our blueprints 
to reality, and this can be done only 
rough aggressive and intelligent selling 
licies and with a properly trained sales 


” 


TCE, 


J. M. Pickford, Northern Public Serv- 
e Company, Hammond, gave the technical 
mmittee report and discussed the hu- 
nidity problem in connection with domes- 
tic gas users, and the research work being 
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Herman G. Horstman Pres. 
Indiana Gas Association 


done now at Purdue University in addition 
tc the many other activities of his com- 
mittee. G. M. Johnson, Northern Public 
Service Company, and Dr. J. L. Bray, 
head of the school of Chemical Engineer- 
ing, Purdue, discussed the humidity prob- 
lem further in a Research Committee re- 
port. 

E. M. Demlow, Citizens Gas and Coke 
Company, Indianapolis, gave the sales com- 
mittee report. He explained that his com- 
mittee had spent most of the past year 
studying and working on the development 
of postwar selling plans and _ personnel 
training. 

C. V. Sorenson, Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Company, gave the Postwar 
Pianning Committee report, and W. A. 
McDonough, also NIPS Co., gave the ac- 
counting committee report. 

J. H. Warden, chairman, residential gas 
section, AGA, discussed “The Program of 
the Residential Section of the AGA, Pres- 
ent and Proposed.” He said, “A well- 
trained, well-selected sales organization is 
the foundation upon which the industry 
must depend for its future success, and I 
am in hopes that every company in the 
country will take advantage of the ma- 
terial offered by the AGA training pro- 
gram.” 

H. Vinton Potter, director of kitchen 
promotion, AGA talked on the “New Free- 
dom Gas Kitchen Promotion’; H. Leigh 
Whitelaw, managing director, Association 
of Gas Appliance & Equipment Manufac- 
turers, New York, talked on “Problems of 
the Appliance Manufacturer and His Plans 
for the Post War Period”; John W. West, 
Jr., assistant managing director, AGA, dis- 
cussed “The AGA Expanded Program for 
Research and Sales Promotion,” and the 
meeting adjourned with a message by J. 
French Robinson, AGA president. 

a an a 


Louis C. Smith Elected 
President P.G.A. 


Louis C. Smith, president of the Harris- 
burg Gas Company, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
was elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Gas Association at its annual meeting, held 
in Philadelphia May 16th. Representatives 


51 


trom manufactured gas companies through- 
out the State attended the meeting. 

“The gas industry is faced with great 
responsibilities,” said Mr. Smith in ad- 
dressing the meeting. ‘The need for con- 
tinued aggressive action has been recog- 
nized and organized to improve the post- 
war economics of its business and to meet 
competition. A campaign has been launched 
by the American Gas Association to ap- 
propriate an additional amount of $1,400,- 
000 per year for three years to finance an 
extended program of research, national ad- 
vertising, and general promotional effort. 
Local gas companies have been asked not 
only to endorse this program, but to sup- 
port it with increased local newspaper ad- 
vertising to promote the various uses of 
gas fuel.” 

Mr. Smith was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in Mechanical En- 
gineering, in 1907. He joined The United 
Gas Improvement Company in 1908, in 
Philadelphia. Later he became associated 
with the Omaha Gas Company; was presi- 
dent of the Fulton County Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, Gloversville, New York; 
vice-president of the New York Power & 
Light Corporation, Schenectady, New 
York; and was on the staff of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association as assistant managing 
director. Mr. Smith has been president of 
The Harrisburg Gas Company since 1935. 

Other officers of the Association elected 
at the meeting, were Ist Vice President, F. 
H. Trembly, Jr., Philadelphia; 2nd Vice 
President, J. M. Huebner, Lancaster; 3rd 
Vice President, E. G. Boyer, Philadelphia ; 
Secretary, Wm. Naile, Lebanon; Treas- 
urer, James A. Schultz, Reading. 

Council 3 years: Allyn C. Taylor, Read- 
ing; J. A. Frick, Allentown; H. H. Gan- 
ser, Norristown; J. M. Traugott, Phila- 
delphia. 

Council 1 year: H. C. Snider, Pottsville, 
Pa. 


———+~- 


Independent Natural Gas 
Association Appoints Whyte 
as Supervisor 


The appointment of Louis E. Whyte of 
Washington as Supervisor of the Educa- 
tional Department of the Independent Nat- 
ural Gas Association is announced by John 
A. Ferguson, Executive Director. 

Mr. Whyte, who entered upon his duties 
May 1, comes to the Association with some 
15 years of experience in Washington with 
newspapers, trade journals and business in- 
formation service organizations. He left 
the staff of the Bureau of National Af- 
fairs, an affiliate of the United States 
News organization, to accept the INGAA 
position. 

His work will include the handling of 
news releases, collection and dissemination 
of material of interest to Association mem- 
bers and conducting a program designed 
to educate the public generally as to the 
problems of the industry. 

He is at present spending some time in 
Oklahoma City and other parts of the 
Southwest to acquaint himself with indus- 
try people. 


eo 
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Metropolitan Gas Heating and 
Air Conditioning Council 
Holds Annual Meeting 


John J. Wholey, Rockland Gas Com- 
pany, Spring Valley, N. Y., was elected 
chairman of the Metropolitan Gas Heating 
and Air Conditioning Council at the annual 
meeting of that organization which took 
place May 16 at the offices of Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York. 

Edward J. Gerridge, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, was named vice- 
chairman and James E. Cook, Westchester 
Lighting Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., was se- 
lected for secretary-treasurer. 

Principal speakers at the meeting were 
Gebhard C. Beck, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, and W. Daniel Williams, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J. Mr. Beck presented a valuable 
paper on “Winter-Summer Water Heating 
from Gas-Fired Boilers,” while Mr. Wil- 
liams described the Home Planners’ Insti- 
tute of New Brunswick, N. J. 

The Home Planners’ Institute, one of 
70 similar institutes operating in various 
parts of the country initiated by the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers Association, 
is designed to encourage savings which will 
be earmarked specifically for home acqui- 
sition after the war. More than 300 other 
cities, in addition to those now operating 
such institutes, have indicated their inter- 
est in setting them up. The New Bruns- 
wick unit Mr. Williams said, is sponsored 
jointly by the Chamber of Commerce, Pub- 
lic Service Electric and Gas Co., and the 
local newspaper. 


fe 
Toluene Plant at Lake Charles, La. 


Construction for the government of a 
20,000,000 war plant for making toluene 
has been undertaken by the Cities Service 
Refining Corporation at Lake Charles, La. 

The plant, which will be one of the 
largest of its kind in the country, will be 
capable of producing 2,000,000 gallons of 
toluene a month. With practically no 
change, it could turn out a much larger 
quantity of blending agents for high-octane 
gasoline. 

The new project is being built by Cities 
Service as agent for the Defense Plant 
Corporation. The M. W. Kellogg Com- 
pany is under contract for design and con- 
struction of the plant. 

The plant is located in Lake Charles, 


La., on 327 acres adjacent Cities Service’s 
new aviation gasoline refinery and the buta- 
diene and synthetic rubber plants of the 
Defense Plant Corporation. Actual work 
on the plant site started on March 26th, 
and construction work is scheduled to be 
finished on February 1, 1946. 


-— J 
E. L. Hall Joins A.G.A. Staff 


Appointment of Edwin L. Hall as Sec- 
retary-Coordinator of the Gas Production 
Research Committee of the American Gas 
Association effective May 15 has been an- 
nounced by J. French Robinson, president 
of the Association. Mr. Hall resigned as 
manager and treasurer of the Manchester 
Gas Company, Manchester, N. H., to join 
the A.G.A. staff. His successor at Man- 
chester is Edward Niederer, Jr., formerly 
of the Bridgeport Gas Light Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Edwin L. Hall 


As Secretary-Coordinator of the com- 
mittee headed by P. T. Dashiell of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Hall will supervise gas pro- 
duction research activities of institutions 
and plants where projects sponsored by the 
committee are undertaken. 

A 1924 graduate of Ohio State Uni- 
versity with a Bachelor of Metallurgical 
Engineering degree, Mr. Hall has spent his 
entire business career in the gas industry 
and has had extensive operating experi- 
ence with various gas production processes. 
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New Research Bulletin Explores 
Oven Heat Distribution 


A comprehensive research bulletin deal- 
ing with problems in range oven heat dis- 
tribution has been completed by the Amer- 
ican Gas Association Testing Laboratories 
for approval by the Committee on Do- 
mestic Gas Research. It forms the tenth 
of a series devoted to Domestic Gas Cook- 
ing Research. 

Results of latest studies on a number of 
typical gas ranges are presented, including 
effects of a variety of experimental con- 
structional changes and the influence they 
exert on oven heat distribution. Informa- 
tion now made available for the first time 
should prove of great practical assistance 
to manufacturers and designers in attain- 
ing improved oven baking performance. 

The new bulletin charts predominating 
effects on oven heat distribution observed 
in different ranges examined due to such 
constructional changes as variations in lo- 
cation of oven burner, size and location of 
vven bottom openings, area and location of 
flue outlets, changes in oven bottom insula- 
tion, and location of the thermostat bulb. 

Resultant effects on heat distribution are 
evaluated on the basis of standard cake 
baking tests currently employed in gas 
range approval tests. Variations in the 
degree of brownness are accurately deter- 
mined by a photo-electric reflectometer as 
used in regular testing procedures. In ad- 
dition to cakes, pies, cookies and biscuits 
were baked to be sure that ovens capable 
of good cake baking performance would 
handle other types of baking equally well, 
thus providing a wide degree of flexibility. 


sstecatrmtip Ss 


W. Harold Duguid, Elected 
President Meter Assn. 


W. Harold Duguid, General Manager, 
Jacksonville Gas Co., has been elected 
President of the Gas Meter’s Association 
of Florida and Georgia. 

Other officers elected by the meter group 
include, W. Bond Collins, of the People’s 
Water and Gas Co., Miami Beach, vice 
president, and Buill G. Duncan, of the Flor- 
ida Power Corp., Orlando,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The new officers were installed at Day- 
tona Beach, May 18. The Gas Meters 
association is composed of gas companies 
in both Georgia and Florida. 
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N.E.G.A. Home Service 


Educational Conference 


The directors of The New England Gas 
Association have approved plans of the 
Home Service Group of the Association 
for holding a 5-day Home Service De- 
velopment ‘Conference in Boston from Sep- 


tember 17-21. 


Speakers and lecturers will address the 
Conference on a variety of basic subjects 
of direct interest to gas company Home 
Service representatives. 

\mong the scheduled subjects of a back- 
ground type are: “The History of the 
Gas Industry,’ “The History of Home 
Service,” and “The Aims of Home Serv- 
icc.” Among the subjects on consumer edu- 
cation are: “home calls,” “visual aids,” 
“Radio in Home Service,” and “press con- 
tacts.” Among the appliance servicing sub- 
jects and the equipment presentations will 
be such topics as ranges, refrigerators, 
water heaters, kitchen heating, space heat- 
ng, air conditioning and commercial ap- 
pliances. There will also be discussions of 
the manufacture of gas, possibilities of 
dome Service in revenue building, the con- 
ducting of surveys, gas equipment coordi- 
ation, kitchen planning, speech training 
and an appraisal of post-war gas appliance 
developments. 

Mrs. Lillian P. Dunbar of Cambridge, 
Past Chairman of the NEGA Home Serv- 
ice Group, is the chairman of the NEGA 
Home Service Educational Committee. 
With the aid of about 15 consultants, both 
within and without the industry, the com- 
mittee has been preparing plans for the 
Conference for nearly a year. During the 
first part of the committee’s work, Mrs. 
Hazel Cheever of Arlington was the 
chairman of the NEGA Home Service 
Group. Miss Susan A. Mack of Boston is 
the present chairman. The Group operates 
as part of the NEGA Sales Division of 
which R. E. Finnin of Boston is the 
Chairman. 


n planning the Conference, the commit- 
tee queried the New England gas com- 
pany managers as to their probable in- 
terest in the proposed week’s Conference 
an| found a wide-spread interest in send- 
ins company Home Service representatives 
to attend. The Conference will be held in 
compliance with ODT requirements. 


‘he Home Service Development Pro- 
grim Subcommittee of the Educational 
Committee has also prepared a comprehen- 
sive outline of text material which will be 
uscd as a training course in the local gas 
companies and which will be in addition 
to the September Conference in Boston. 
Tie outline for the company training 
course covers pertinent gas industry fun- 
damentals, a study of gas equipment, the 
te -hniques and operation of Home Service 
work and sales training, information on 
company organization, rate schedules and 
otlier. company, technical and Home Serv- 
ic’ subjects that would be of a special 
va'ue to persons newly employed as Home 
Service representatives. 

\bout 12 subjects are presented under 
company organization. The essential ac- 
tivities of the plant, of the distribution de- 
partment, of the meter department, of the 
service department and of the customer ac- 


counting department are covered. There is 
also a section covering pertinent basic in- 
formation regarding public utilities, their 
place in a community and their regulatory 
aspects. 

The purpose of the well-rounded ma- 
terial which will be presented covering the 
company training program, will be to give 
a new home service representative a well- 
rounded background in all of the factors 
which she will need in connection with her 
work and would be applicable to all of the 
New England gas companies, except for 
the one phase of specific local company 
policies. It is felt that the company train- 
ing program will require between 1 and 2 
months of study by those who take the 
course. 


te 
Consolidated Edison Co., New 


York, Announces Postwar 
“Completed Home” Program 


Predicting the building of 90,000 one and 
two-family houses in New York City. and 
Westchester County by 1954, Consolidated 
Edison Company May 7th announced a 
post-war program to make these struc- 
tures “completed homes”’—that, is build- 
ings initially equipped with all modern 
conveniences of living, the whole sold as 
a living unit. 

At a meeting in the auditorium of its 
main office building at No. 4 Irving Place, 
attended by executives of Edison System 
Companies and other utilities of the State, 
representatives of savings banks and build- 
ers, the Company explained the social and 
economic advantages of well-built, com- 
pletely equipped homes ready to move into. 
It invited the cooperation of other indus- 
tries in the movement and announced a 
series of meetings to present the idea to 
banks, savings banks, savings and loan 
associations, architects and builders. 

Defining the “completed home,” L. A. 
Scofield, general sales manager of the com- 
pany, said it must be well built, good look- 
ing, well planned and convenient to care 
for, be easy to operate and economical to 
maintain and be financed by the lending in- 
stitutions as one transaction, including all 
essential equipment. 

“Offering a post-war program at this 
time,” said Mr. Scofield, “perhaps is well 
in advance of actual construction, but we 
are doing so because of the many ap- 
proaches that are now being made by gov- 
ernmental agencies and private interests in 
all industries. If there is one idea that we 
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desire most of all to get across, it is the 
fact that in peace-time America we must 
get away from unstable, insecure or flimsy 
material goods. 

“Our primary concern, obviously, is to 
sell more service. We think that the util- 
ity companies should be looked upon as 
leaders in the better living of peace-time 
America. We know that a wonderful op- 
portunity now exists to present ideas with 
respect to adequacy of space and facilities 
which in the past have prevented full util- 
ization of the services of which we are so 
proud. In addition we have an obligation 
to our existing customers in fostering a 
program that would encourage them to 
modernize existing structures so that when 
the gas and electric devices appear on the 
market post-war, they can be put in use. 
We felt that if the problem was pointed 
out, the lending institutions would come to 
some mutual convenient arrangement to 
make it easier for the customers to pur- 
chase the appliances in connection with 
their new construction and modernization 
plans.” 

For presentation of the theme to archi- 
tects, builders and financial institutions, the 
Edison Company has prepared a colorful 
broadside bulletin in bound form amply il- 
lustrating the ideas and plans set forth. 
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A-B Stoves Will Operate as 
Division of Detroit-Michigan 
Stove Company 


At a special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of A-B Stoves, Inc., of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, held on Tuesday, April 24, 1945, 
the plan of reorganization as submitted to 
A-B Stoves, Inc., by the Detroit-Michigan 
Stove Company was accepted and adopted. 

Effective Wednesday April 25, 1945, A- 
B Stoves, Inc., will operate as A-B Stoves 
Division of the Detroit-Michigan Stove 
Company. Mr. Wendell L. Smith, Presi- 
dent of A-B Stoves, Inc. was elected to the 
Board and also an Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Detroit-Michigan Stove Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Smith will continue as the Execu- 
tive Officer of the A-B Stoves Division and 
will retain the present personnel. 

This reorganization brings together two 
oustanding companies in the gas and elec- 
tric appliance field. Mr. John A. Fry, 
President of the Detroit-Michigan Stove 
Company, announces that this is the first 
step taken in carrying out a comprehensive 
program for the post war period to better 
serve the customers of both companies. 
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Handley Elected Chairman 


Gas Water Heater Section 
of A.G.A.E.M. 


Harold Handley, President and General 
Manager of the Handley Brown Heater 
Company, was elected Chairman of the 
Gas Water Heater Manufacturers’ Section 
of the Association of Gas Appliance & 
Equipment Manufacturers at a_ recent 
meeting in Denver, Colorado. This Sec- 
tion represents all the leading Water 
Heater Manufacturers in the United 
States. Mr. Handley, who has served as 
Vice-Chairman during the past two years 
will take office as Chairman October Ist. 


Harold Handley 


Active in the affairs of The American 
Gas Association, Mr. Handley is also a 
member of the Conversion Burner Manu- 
facturers’ Group of A.G.A.E.M. 

The Handley Brown Heater Company, 
located in Jackson, Michigan, has been 
producing war materials for both the Army 
and the Navy. The company’s peace time 
products are Automatic Storage Gas 
Water Heaters and Conversion Gas 
Burners for domestic heating. 
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Milwaukee District Records 
High Percentage of Gas Ranges 


In the 1945 “Consumer Analysis” com- 
piled by The Milwaukee Journal the sec- 
tion devoted to cooking ranges reveals 
some interesting figures on range prefer- 
ence. 

The bulk, or 195,303 families, comprising 
85.8% of all range owning families own 
gas ranges while 10.7% electric 
ranges. 

Electric ranges are most common among 
the higher income brackets and the per- 
centage of those owning gas ranges in- 
creases as incomes decrease. 

Preference in purchase of new ranges 
for replaceinent indicate Gas, 61.6%, Elec- 
tric, 38.1%, higher income brackets show- 
ing electric trend. 

Owners of gas ranges are 85.8% of the 
total users. Non-owners are 14.2%. 

A total of 206 makes of gas ranges are 
in use in the district as compared with 212 


in 1940. 


own 


Natural Gas Service Defies 
April Snow Storm 


Service rendered by Northern Utilities 
Company at Casper, Wyoming, during a 
heavy snowstorm in April prompted their 
newspaper display in the Casper Tribune- 
Herald appearing April 22nd as a 13-inch 
3-column advertisement reproduced here- 
with. 
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Did not experience such difficulty dur- 
ing the recent heavy snowstorm. 


Underground pipes carry this perfect fuel to the thous- » 
ands of users and snowstorms do not affect the constant 
everready supply alway! at your demand. 


MODERN HOMES LET NATURAL 
GAS DO THE.4 BIG JOBS - 
AUTOMATIC HEATING 
SPEEDY COOKING 
CONSTANT HOT WATER 
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Northern Utilities Co. 


Distributor of Natural Gas — The Carefree Fuel 
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Appliance Sales Plan-Book 
For Gas Utilities 


A hard-hitting plan book, outlining an 
aggressive promotional program to capture 
the interest of the more than 20,000,900 
families served by the gas industry, has 
been released by H. Vinton Potter, direc- 
tor of the New Freedom Gas Kitchen 
program, to nearly 800 gas_ utilities 
throughout the nation. This program is 
sponsored jointly by the American (as 
Association and the Association of (Gas 
Appliance and Equipment Manufacturers, 

The plan book, which correlates all pro- 
motional materials now available and calls 
for the initiation of immediate and ag- 
gressive sales steps preparatory to the re- 
lease of kitchen equipment, emphasizes {he 
vital necessity of all-out promotion of the 
kitchen program to the industry. 

It summarizes the broad range of sales 
training, financing and other materials 
made available by the Association to mem- 
bers of the gas industry, offers a check 
list of advertising materials, many. at new 
lowered prices, and underscores the neces- 
sity of immediate action on the sales front. 

The plan reveals for the first time the 
broad extent of promotional materials now 
available, or soon to be made available in 
the American Gas Association’s expanded 
program of advertising. Color films, local 
newspaper mats, a photograph service, 
radio scripts, and outdoor posters, are 
among the many materials for promotion 
made available as part of a complete pro- 
motion package stemming from the Asso- 
ciation’s national advertising program. 

The plan book reveals that the major 
emphasis of the current program will be 
on the industry’s New Freedom (aas 
Kitchen, focal point of the gas industry's 
national, advertising program, now appear- 
ing in a large list of leading magazines 











An editorial calling attention to a quar- 
ter century of gas service reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Casper residents had cause again during 
the recent storm and cold wave to con- 
gratulate themselves on being served with 
natural gas. There was no worry over 
fuel under conditions which might have 
created an emergency and caused some 
suffering in cities not as fortunately situ- 
ated. 

“What makes this boon significant in 
1945, however, is its anniversary distinc- 
tion. Before the end of the year Casper 
will have enjoyed this service for a quarter 
of a century. And during all these years 
there has never been an interruption in 
service. 

“Natural gas is now being delivered to 
local consumers through 5,700 meters, 
which does not represent the total number 
of housing units served. An apartment 
house may have a single meter. 

“Credit goes to the Northern Utilities 
Company for the outstanding record made 
in providing this service without a break. 
And since this is the silver jubilee year, 
both company and patrons have something 
to celebrate.” 
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GAS — OIL BOILER 
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Burns natural gas or regular fur- 
nace oils with equal efficiency 
using same burner. 
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Domestic Gas Research 
Conferences 


The first of a series of the regional 
Domestic Gas Research Conferences was 
eld in Cleveland, O., May 8th and 9th. 
Enthusiastic reception of technical papers 
‘ogether with well attended general and 
yvanel sessions, indicating a keen interest 
n current research at the American Gas 
Association Testing Laboratories. 

These meetings give appliance manufac- 
urers’ engineers an opportunity to famil- 
arize themselves with technical data re- 
sulting from the research program now in 
yrogress and to discuss problems directly 
vith members of the Laboratories staff 
ind members of the research committees. 

Kitchen ventilation was perhaps the out- 
standing topic at the Cleveland meeting. 
eon Ourusoff, a member of the Technical 
\dvisory Subcommittee for Domestic Gas 
‘ooking Research, reviewed results already 
ybtained in this study, emphasizing removal 
f heat, moisture and cooking odors. Dr. 
R. S. Taylor, of Servel, Inc., contributed 
in engineering discussion of these three 
‘features. Also of lively interest to the 
lelegates was information presented on the 
lesign of gas burners. These topics were 
thoroughly discussed in afternoon panel 
sessions. Mr. Ourusoff’s paper is printed 
n this issue of the JOURNAL. 

During the general sessions 7 technical 
papers were presented by Laboratories 
staff members. Four others were delivered 
before the panel sessions where principal 
liscussion took place. William R. Fraser, 
of the Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 


pany, presided at the opening general ses- 
sion and Franklin’ T. Rainey, of The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Company, presided on the sec- 
ond day. 

Other Conferences were held in New 
York on May 23 and 24 and in Chicago 
on June 6 and 7, under the sponsorship of 
the Association’s Committee on Domestic 
Gas Research. 

Arrangements for all Conferences are 
being handled by Eugene D. Milener, Sec- 
retary of the Committee on Domestic Gas 
Research. 

—__—__ 


A.G.A. Southwest Personnel 
Conference 





The ninth meeting of the American Gas 
Association Southwest Personnel Confer- 
ence was held in the Washington-Youree 
Hotel, Shreveport, Louisiana, on June 5th. 
Mr. M. V. Cousins, Personnel Director of 
the United Gas Pipe Line Company, was 
chairman of the conference. 

The more critical over-all personnel 
problems such as experience with revised 
selective service regulations, wage stabili- 
zation, reemployment of veterans, fore- 
manship training, and foremen’s relation- 
ship to management were discussed. 

KA 


Joins Westcott & Greis 





Dean D. Ault has joined the Westcott 
& Greis division of American Meter Com- 
pany as field engineer, with headquarters 
at Houston. 

His background of experience makes 
him well fitted to serve the gas and pe- 












Dean D. Ault 


troleum industries in the territory, where 
he is well known and highly regarded for 
his work on recording instruments and 
automatic control applications in the gas 
and petroleum industries, and remote auto- 
matic control and loading of natural gas 
regulators. 


Mr. Ault served in the U. S. Navy in 
World War 1. He is a graduate of the 
University of Arkansas, class of 1924, and 
of the Chicago Central Station Institute. 
He holds the degree of Bachelor of Elec- 
trical Engineering. 
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GLOVER-WEST Systems. 


¢ boost production 
e cut fuel costs 


CARBONIZING PLANTS, in 20 countries, 
testify to the outstanding advantages of 


Today, with the fate of civilization depending 
on the speed and efficiency of our war-output, 
these advantages cannot be overstressed: 
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Estate Distributing Co. to 
Operate in Cincinnati 


Plans for distribution of Estate Heatrola 
products in the Greater Cincinnati area 
were completed recently with the forma- 
tion of “Estate Distributing Company.” 
The new company, a subsidiary of The 
Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
will headquarter at the parent company’s 
home office until release of civilian goods, 
when offices and show rooms will be 
opened: in Cincinnati. 

S. C. Bernhardt, Estate Vice-President 
in Charge of Sales, in making the above 
announcement, stated that because The Es- 
tate Stove Company has changed its sales 
policy from direct dealer selling to sales 
through independent specialty distributors, 
they want to learn of the distributors’ 
problems at first hand. Entering the dis- 
tribution field in Cincinnati provides this 
opportunity, as well as providing a proving 
ground for sales training and sales promo- 
tion plans. 

Although definite merchandise policies of 
the new company are not yet fixed, Mr. 
Bernhardt revealed that the Estate Dis- 
tributing Company has recently signed a 
franchise with the Hurley Machine Com- 
pany for the distribution of Thor auto- 
matic washers, dishwashers and automatic 
Gladirons. There is a strong likelihood 
that they will seek the franchise of a se- 
lected few additional top major appliance 
lines. Ray C. Thomas has been appointed 
manager of the new company, having 





Oil Shale Research 


A contract for the construction of the 
new oil shale research and development 
laboratory of the Bureau of Mines at the 
University of Wyoming in Laramie has 
been awarded to E. C. Nickle of Arcadia, 
Calif. 


The laboratory is an integral part of 
the National synthetic liquid fuels dem- 
onstration program to enable the United 
States to get gasoline and other liquid 
fuels from coal and shale when and if 
natural petroleum resources are depleted 
or exhausted. 


Facilities will be provided for laboratory 
and small pilot plant experimental studies 
on processes for refining shale oil, retort 
testing and development, and other re- 
search. Provision also will be made for 
offices, a library, machine shop, drafting 
and blue-printing, and other needs of the 
70 additional technical and administrative 
employees to be stationed at Laramie. 
Some of the equipment for the new build- 
ing already has been ordered to offset any 
delay in delivery, and orders for the rest 
will be placed shortly. 


The laboratory will be operated in con- 
junction with a $1,500,000 oil-shale dem- 
onstration plant which will be established 
on United States Naval Oil-Shale Re- 
serves in Western Colorado. A site has 
been chosen in the Anvil Points area, about 
7 miles west of the town of- Rifle, and 
initial work is under way on this plant 
which will serve as a proving ground for 
processes to convert the Nation’s large re- 
serves of oil shale into fuels and lubri- 
cants. 


S. C. Bernhardt, (left), discusses plans 
with Ray C. Thomas (right). 


joined The Estate Stove Company in 1937 
as sales correspondent. In 1939 he was 
appointed district manager for the South 
Central Ohio territory with headquarters 
at Hamilton. 

Tentative plans call for the Cincinnati 
location to be in or near the downtown 
shopping center so that dealers’ customers 
can conveniently visit the show rooms to 
see complete displays of Estate Heatrola 
and Thor products. No retail sales, how- 


ever, will be made by the company. 
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The new company will immediately be- 
gin to franchise dealers in the territory in 
which they will operate. This territory 
comprises, roughly, the Southwestern sec- 
tion of Ohio, ten counties in Kentucky and 
five in Indiana. Estate Heatrola products 
will be sold only through these authorized 
agencies. 

In other areas, T. A. O’Loughlin & Com- 
pany, 1060 Broad Street, Newark, N. J., 
will represent The Estate Stove Company 
as Estate Heatrola distributor in the New- 
ark distributing area, and the Consolidated 
Sales Company, 308 N. Laurel St., Rich- 
mond, Va., will be the Estate Heatrola dis- 
tributor in the central area of Virginia. 





Robertshaw Twenty-year Club 
Holds Meeting 


The Robertshaw Twenty-Year Club held 
its first annual banquet and organization 
meeting April 11, 1945, 
Country Club. Attending this banquet 
were 87 members of the Robertshaw Ther- 
mostat Company who have been with the 
company fifteen years or more. 

The Twenty-Year Club is being set up 
on the basis of the Craftsmen Guild, con- 
sisting of “Apprentices” who have been 
with the company from 15 to 20 years; 
“Journeymen” who have been with the com- 
pany 20 years but less than 25 years, and 
“Master Craftsmen” who have been with 
the company 25 years and over. The ob- 
jects of the organization are: To foster 
loyalty to Robertshaw Thermostat Com- 
pany; to develop greater interest among 
younger employees in the company and its 
products; to carry on the traditions of 
quality and service upon which the com- 


at the Greensburg . 


pany was founded; to increase sociability 
among the members; to perpetuate the 
memories of years of association and ef- 
forts in design, production, sale and serv 
ice on Robertshaw products. 


a | ve 
Gas Control Bulletin 


A new and instructive manual on the ap- 
plication and operation of automatic gas 
heating controls has been published by 
General Controls, 801 Allen Avenue, Glen- 
dale 1, California. The bulletin, S1-100, 
consists of 32 pages bound with cover and 
includes many applications of gas contro! 
valves, with detailed drawings showing 
their specific applications on various hook- 
ups. The drawings are made in perspec- 
tive to permit easy interpretation. 

A feature of the bulletin is a presenta- 
tion of service troubles that may occur. 
Possible causes of the trouble and rem- 
edies are indicated. 





lation. 





The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 
Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 
When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 
Ask for circulars on this and other dis. 
tribution equipment. 
Nearly a half century of service to the 


Gas Industry. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


323 Atilantie Avenue, Brooklyn, New York | 
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Gorham W. Woods Joins Lincoln 
Electric 


The addition of Gorham W. Woods to 
its engineering staff has been announced 
by The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, world’s largest producers of 
arc welding equipment. 

Joining the company as research engi- 
neer, Mr. Woods will devote a major part 
of his time to the development of elec- 
trodes, a post for which he is well quali- 
fied in view of his many years of experi- 
ence in the field of chemistry and metal- 
lurgy. 

A graduate of Rice Institute of Hous- 
ton, Texas, he received his B.S. degree in 
Chemical Engineering in 1923. 

A registered professional engineer in 
the states of Texas and Ohio, Mr. Woods 
is a member of the American Welding So- 
ciety and in 1940-41 was Chairman of the 
South Texas Section. He has done con- 
siderable research and experimental work 
in the development of welding electrodes, 
materials and processes. 


101 Welding Ideas For 


Low Cost Maintenance 


Bulletin No. 405 issued by Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio, is re- 
plete with illustrations coupled with brief 
descriptions of reclamation and repair jobs 
performed by Lincoln arc welding. 

A wide variety of applications attest to 
the comprehensive use of the many types 
of electrodes employed. Heavy and light 
equipment are included in the specific jobs 
illustrated including redesign and recondi- 
tioning of gas valves. 
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Clark Mfg. Co. Announces 
Change in Sales Policy 


A major change in the nationwide sales 
and distribution of its products is an- 
nounced by The Clark Manufacturing 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of steam specialties and fluid con- 
trols extensively used in the Gas In- 
dustry. 

During the past 37 years, steam and 
vacuum traps, pressure regulators, separa- 
tors, and other steam specialties have been 
manufactured by Clark and marketed un- 
der the name of “Strong Steam Special- 
ties.” For this reason, the identity of the 
Clark company itself has heen little known 
in the field, although the products manu- 
factured by it have been widely distributed. 

A change of policy, developed during the 
past several months and put into action on 
this date, brings all of the activities of 
product designing, engineering, manufac- 
turing, sales and distribution under the one 
roof of The Clark Manufacturing Com- 
pany. From now on the Company’s prod- 
ucts will be sold as “Clark Fluid Controls.” 

W. S. Goff, who assumed presidency of 
the Clark company 18 months ago, an- 
nounces that the concern henceforth will 
maintain its individual identity, and that it 
will deal directly with its distributors and 
customers on a nation-wide scale. 





Sweedler Leaves Allied Chemical 


Benjamin Sweedler, for several years 
supervisory patent attorney for Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, has resigned 
to open offices for general practice of pat- 
ent, trade mark and copyright law in New 


York. 





Benjamin Sweedler 


Prior to 1927, when he joined the patent 
division of Allied Chemical, Mr. Sweedler 
had been a patent examiner in the United 
States Patent Office and later served the 
Western Electric Company as patent attor- 
ney. He has handled patent, copyright and 
trade mark matters including appeals be- 
fore the courts, directed the preparation 
of contracts, prosecution of interferences 
and the preparation of opinions on patent 
and trade mark causes. During recent 
years, his duties were chiefly concerned 
with gas manufacturing processes and 
equipment, coke ovens, tar derivatives and 
processes for their manufacture, and re- 
lated fields. 

Mr. Sweedler’s offices are located at 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, to serve 
the gas, metallurgical and processing in- 
dustries. 


H. L. Spindler Advertising Mgr. 
American Radiator—Standard 
Sanitary 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation has announced the appoint- 
ment of Howard L. Spindler as Manager 
of Advertising and Sales Promotion, to 
succeed the late Charles B. Nash. 

Mr. Spindler has been associated with 
the Corporation for 18 years, having served 
in the company’s Milwaukee, Baltimore 
and Richmond Sales Offices. He came to 
Pittsburgh in 1940 as Assistant Manager 
of the Pittsburgh Sales Office, and, has 
since been closely connected with the work 
done by the Corporation in its “home” 
office. 

In each of his posts with American Ra- 
diator & Standard Sanitary Corp., Mr. 
Spindler has been engaged extensively in 
both sales and sales promotional work. 

He is a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, where he studied Business Ad- 
ministration and is also a member of the 
Kiwanis Club and Sales Executive Club 
of Pittsburgh. 
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Test Laboratory Established 
by Bryant Heater Co. 


A wellequipped 1500 sq. ft. laboratory in 
nearby Mentor, Ohio, for the testing of 
appliances under conditions of manufac- 
tured gas consumption is the latest addition 
to the research facilities of the Bryant 
Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio. In 
contrast to Cleveland’s natural gas, Mentor 
is supplied with coke oven gas of 530 
BTU with a specific gravity of approxi- 
mately 0.4. This type of gas corresponds 
to that specified for tests by the American 
Gas Association Testing Laboratories. 

All new product development at the 
3ryant Heater Company will be thorough- 
ly tested on both natural and manufactured 
gas with the aid of these new facilities, as 
will Bryant furnaces, unit heaters and 
boilers. The Mentor laboratory will also 
be used for conversion burner testing on 
solid fuel burning equipment, and for the 
adaption of Bryant’s new automatic safety 
pilot to single point flash tube ignition for 
gas ranges, according to W. R. Teller, 
Director of Engineering and Development 
for Bryant. 


Order L-174 Revoked 


The Office of War Utilities of the War 
Production Board announced April 30th 
the revocation of General Conservation 
Order L-174, which limited new loads on 
manufactured-gas utilities systems and es- 
tablished machinery for emergency curtail- 
men, of service during periods of short- 
ages. 

The order was originally issued Sep- 
tember 30, 1942, and was last amended 
December 22, 1943. It prohibited deliv- 
eries of manufactured gas to new instal- 
lations of residential space heating equip- 
ment except under specified conditions and 
limited new industrial loads on manufac- 
tured-gas systems in addition to providing 
the curtailment procedures. 

Many manufactured-gas utilities were 
given individual exemptions from the order 
during its life, under a provision permit- 
ting OWU to exempt systems whose facil- 
ities were found to be adequate to meet all 
demands for service. Revocation of the 
order is another step in the general WPB 
program to lift restrictive controls as rap- 
idly as war conditions permit. 


Rucker-Vaughn Expands Plant 


Expansion of plant facilities and con- 
solidation of sales offices were accom- 
plished the latter part of April by Rucker- 
Vaughn Company of Oakland, Calif. The 
company manufactures pressure regulating 
valves and gas and oil burning equipment, 
as well as the Arnold Lubricator, an air 
tool specialty. 


According to Clark E. Rucker, in charge 
of sales, the company has stepped up its 
production capacity, both through plant 
expansion and improved production meth- 
ods. The new developments include an im- 
proved service department for the com- 
plete rebuilding of used valves, and full 
valve maintenance service. Production is 
headed up by Clifford Vaughn. 
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Obituary. 


HENRY O. LOEBELL 


Henry O. Loebell, consultant in the gas, 
petroleum and electrical industries, died 
May 4th at Rye, N. Y. He was fifty-nine 
years old. 

In 1919 Mr. Loebell joined the Com- 
bustion Utilities Corporation, of 60 Wall 
Street, New York. He was vice-president 
and general manager when the company 
was dissolved in 1939. Since then he has 
been a consulting technologist. 

Mr. Loebell was a member of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association and in 1934 won the 
Charles A. Munroe award. He was the 
author of more than 100 technical articles. 


PHILIP G. GOSSLER 


Philip G. Gossler, seventy-four, chair- 
man of the board of Columbia Gas and 
Electric Corporation, New York, one of 
the nation’s largest public utility holding 
corporations, died May 18th in New York, 
after a brief illness. 


. 


Philip G. Gossler 


Mr. Gossler played a leading part in the 
development of the utilities system that 
now operates one of America’s largest net- 
works of gas lines, totaling more than 
28,000 miles, and owns natural-gas rights 
to approximately 8,000,000 acres of land. 
About 70 per cent of the company’s inter- 
ests are in gas, although its operationg 
companies spread over New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Maryland and Indiana, also deal 
in electricity, water, heat and transporta- 
tion. 

Mr. Gossler was born in Columbia, Pa., 
on Aug. 6, 1870. Educated at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Mr. Gossler received a 
Bachelor of Science degree in 1890, and a 
degree in electrical engineering in 1892, 
pursuing a post-graduate course in elec- 
trical engineering at Columbia University 
in 1893. 

In 1890-91 Mr. Gossler was employed 


by the Foundry & Machine Company and 
the Edison General Electric Company at 
Chester, Pa., becoming assistant engineer 
of the United Electric Light & Power 
Company, New York, in 1891. Four years 
later he went to Montreal as_ superin- 
tendent and engineer of the Royal Electric 
Company, and in 1901 became general 
superintendent of the Montreal Light, Heat 
& Power Company. 

Returning to New York in 1904, Mr. 
Gossler become vice-president of J. G. 
White & Company, and in 1909 became 
chairman of the board of Columbia Gas 
& Electric Company, of which he was 
elected president as well as chairman in 
1922. 


EDMUND A. DOYLE 


Edmund A. Doyle, Consulting Engineer 
for The Linde Air Products Company, a 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration, and a former president of the 
American Welding Society, died suddenly 
at his home on May 4. He was 64 years 
old. 


Mr. Doyle was born in Baltimore, 
Maryland, on January 13, 1881. He re- 
ceived his early education at Baltimore 
and was graduated from Johns Hopkins 
University as a Mechanical Engineer. Dur- 
ing the first World War, Mr. Doyle served 
in the United States Army, Corps of En- 
gineers, starting with the rank of first 
Lieutenant and rising to the rank of Major. 


He began his association with The Linde 
Air Products Company in 1922 as As- 
sistant General Sales Manager in Charge 
of Service. Four years later he became 
Consulting Engineer on Process Develop- 
ment, a position he held until his death. 
One of his early contacts with the field 
of welding and cutting was in connection 
with the cutting activities incident to rais- 
ing the battleship Maine from Havana 
Harbor in 1908. 


Mr. Doyle served as a director of the 
American Welding Society and was pres- 
ident of that organization in 1930-31. He 
was responsible for the organization of 
the Committee on Building Codes and was 
chairman of this committee until his elec- 
tion as president of the Society. 


MARY SPEAR 


Miss Mary Spear, a veteran of natural 
gas association service, died at her home 
in East Orange, N. J., April 28 at the age 
of 66. 

Miss Spear was in charge of member- 
ship records for the American Gas Asso- 
ciation until a short time before she 
retired, March 1, 1944. She completed 
more than 25 years’ service with the as- 
sociation and the former Natural Gas As- 
sociation of America. 

Known to more old-time natural gas 
men than probably any other person, Miss 
Spear had not missed a natural gas con- 
vention in her first 20 years in the indus- 
try. She joined the Natural Gas Associa- 
tion of America in 1919 as librarian at its 
Pittsburgh headquarters. She became a 
part of the A.G.A. staff in 1927 at the 
time the Natural Gas Association merged 
with the A.G.A. 
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C. C. ABBOTT 


Corwin Carleton Abbott, who was re- 
cently appointed Sales Manager of the 
Gas Products Division, Pittsburgh Equit- 
able Meter Company, died suddenly in 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 8, while attending a 
committee meeting of the American Gas 
Association. 

Mr. Abbott, wh 
was 56, became con 
nected with tl! 
Pittsburgh firm 
1936, and previous 
to his sales appoin: 
ment had served 
Acting Chief En; 
neer since 1941, | 
is credited with tie 
development of mai.y 
regulating and cor 
trol devices that are 
widely used on < 
rect war instrumen 

Before coming to Pittsburgh he was : 
engineer for the Connelly Iron Sponge 
and Governor Company of Chicago. 

Born in Saunemin, Illinois, Mr. Abb« 
was a graduate of Purdue University. He 
was a commissioned officer in the Field 
Artillery in World War I and an active 
member of the American Legion. 


W. A. RUSSELL 


After an allness of several months, W. 
A. Russell, Second Vice-President of the 
American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers, died May 12, at Kansas 
City, Mo. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Russell 
was district manager for the Hoffma: 
Specialty Co., with headquarters in Kan 
sas City. He was a member of the fu 
oil panel of the War Price and Rationin 
Board of Kansas City since its inceptio1 
three years ago, and recently the ration 
board administrator praised Mr. Russell's 
activity and interest in the service. 


FRED S. DEWEY 


Fred S. Dewey, 64, general sales man- 
ager of the Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Company, died suddenly on May 27, as the 
result of a heart attack suffered during 
golf match. 

Mr. Dewey was born in Murray, Iowa, 
and graduated from Iowa State Universit 
in 1903 with the degree of Bachelor o° 
Science and Engineering. 

Prior to coming to Cincinnati, he had 
been general manager of the Muscatine 
Light Company, and Vice President in 
charge of sales of the Kansas City Power 
& Light Company. He came to Cincin 
nati in 1928 to assume the position he hel: 
until his death. 





Harry D. Wagner Added to 
Foxboro’s Cleveland Staff 


The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass 
announces the addition of Harry D. Wag- 
ner to its staff of engineers serving the 
Cleveland area. He has already taken uj 
his new duties at the company’s office, 417 
Bulkley Bldg., 1501 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. He has had extensive practical 
training in industrial instrumentation. 
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Charts and Floor Plans of 
New Freedom Gas Kitchen 


Wall charts and floor plans of the New 
Freedom Gas Kitchen, focal point of the 
gas industry’s drive in its expanded na- 
tional advertising and promotion campaign, 
are being distributed by the American Gas 
Association to teachers of home economics 
throughout the nation. 

Features of the enlarged kitchen design 
being distributed during April and May to 
teachers for class room use are: perfect 
“U” plan design, close coordination of gas 
refrigerator, gas range and sink, plentiful 
use of glass. Decorative features include 
the use of a floor covering that carries 
from kitchen into a nearby breakfast nook, 


and is keyed to the color treatment of the . 


kitchen. 


Bryant Heater Company 
Announces Appointments 

R. C. Gregg has joined the engineering 
staff of the Bryant Heater Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, it is announced by Mr. 
Lyle C. Harvey, president. 

Formerly assistant chief research engi- 
neer of the American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratories, Mr. Gregg is a 
nitive of Tiffin, Ohio, and a graduate of 
Chio Wesleyan University. 
perience in testing and research work has 
included service as technical advisor to 
various approval requirement committees 
in the past several years. Mr. Gregg will 
be engaged in fundamental research work 
for the Bryant Heater Company, leading 
to new product development in the gas 
heating field. 





His broad ex-, 


N. Charlton Gilbert has been appointed 
Industrial Relations Director. Prior to his 
new connection with the Bryant Heater 
Company organization, Mr. Gilbert was 
personnel director for the A. C. Gilbert 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Cutting Refractories 


Colorful and informative is the 32-page 
handy bulletin describing masonry saws 
issued by Clipper Manufacturing Co., St. 
Louis, 10, Missouri. 

It describes their application which leads 
to economy in refractory construction. The 
cutting principle is based on using a series 
of rapid, shallow cuts in the brick or shape 
which rests on a conveyor cart moved back 
and forth beneath the saw. Angle, bevel 
and intricate cuts are accurately made. 

A knock-down frame model is also avail- 
able which can be carried in the rear of a 
motor car. 


“TL incolnweld” 


A 28-page bulletin, No. 439, issued by 
Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio, describes in considerable detail with 
ample illustrations their automatic shitlded 
arc welding process. 

In this process, granular flux in sufficient 
depth to cover the completed weld is de- 
posited on the joint prior to welding. A 
bare metallic welding electrode is power- 
fed through the blanket of flux under 
automatic control. 

Direct current from a Lincoln welder 
creates an arc between electrode and joint, 
fusing electrode and metal to produce the 
weld. - The blanket of flux protects the 






weld metal from contact with the air and 
makes possible the use of high amperage 
for fast welding. 

The advantages of the system are shown 
in detail. Procedures are shown by dia- 
grams and tables and typical installations 
are illustrated. Welding units and acces- 
sories are also described. The bulletin is 
available on request. 


A. O. Smith Corporation 
Elects L. B. Smith V.P. 


Lloyd B. Smith, son of the late L. R. 
Smith, for many years chairman of the 
board of the A. O. Smith Corporation, was 
elected vice-president and member of the 
board at a directors meeting in Milwau- 
kee on May 1. 

Morris J. Vollmer, former assitant to 
the president, was named assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, and A. von 
Wening, vice-president and controller, was 
elected to the board. 


W. L. Hutcheson and 
J. E. Coleman Promoted 


W. L. Hutcheson has been advanced to 
sales manager and James E. Coleman has 
been appointed assistant sales manager of 
the Pittsburgh Group of natural gas com- 
panies of the Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corp. These personnel changes were an- 
nounced on June 1, by C. E. Bennett, 
president of the Manufacturers Light & 
Heat Co., Cumberland & Allegheny Gas 
Co., Gettysburg Gas Corp. and the Natu- 
ral Gas Company of West Virginia. 

Mr. Hutcheson and Mr. Coleman will 
maintain headquarters in Pittsburgh. 


= 









Water Heating 
(Continued from page 32) 


bill complaints or complaints of insufficient 
hot water during either summer or winter 
operation have been entirely nil during the 
past few years. 

“T do not hesitate to say that after the 
present emergency the bulk of our house 
heating sales will consist of this type of 
equipment.” 

Mr. T. J. Perry, Superintendent of the 
Customers’ Service Division of The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company states: 

“House and water heating services com- 
bined in a ‘single appliance offer several 
advantages to the service department which 
are of sufficient importance to make those 
of us who have had experience with this 
type of appliance hopeful that the future 
will increase the number of them attached 
to our lines. 

“Tt is well known that an appliance in 
year-round service is less susceptible to 
effects of corrosion and periodic cleaning 
than an appliance which is used seasonally. 
The slowing up of the corrosion rate is 
helpful to the service department and in- 
strumental in prolonging the life of the 
appliance to the customers’ advantage. 

“The characteristics of an individual 
house heater and an individual water heat- 
er results in a certain number of service 
calls per year. 

“One might think that combining the two 
appliances would produce about the same 
number of mechanical failures with re- 
sulting visits of the serviceman. Such, 
however, is not the case and we attribute 
this largely to the fact that one set of 
controls is used where two 
before.” 


sets served 


Mr. Kenneth Worth, manager of the 
Customers’ Service Division of our Com- 
mercial Department says: 

“Our experiences with coil heaters in 
regard to high bill complaints has been 
most satisfactory and quite surprising. 
Complaints on this equipment are rare and 
substantially lower in proportion to the 
number of such appliances in use than any 
other type of heater.” 


Mr. Edward J. Gerridge, Supervisor of 
the House Heating Divisio: in our New 
Business Department states: 

“IT have currently checked with the Dis- 
trict Supervisors with regard to customer 
satisfaction with year-round domestic hot 
water from central plants. 

“They have confirmed my own high 
opinion of this method. Nothing has oc- 
curred which would lead me to change my 
belief that this feature will be a sales 
strong-point when restrictions on gas heat- 
ing are lifted. 

“Service and High Bill men lend further 
strength to this opinion as they feel that, 
if anything, less trouble is encountered than 
with separate units. 

“Circumstances in the individual home 
and local water conditions will prevent this 
type unit from taking over the field com- 
pletely, but it will hold a dominant position 
in our territory. 

“Sales advantages to us are numerous, 
but the outstanding advantage in our ter- 


ritory is that it meets an actual customer 
demand, eliminating the previous unselling 
required when the separate unit was a 
‘must’.” 


Mr. Edward A. Koster, Supervisor of 
the Apartment House and New Develop- 
‘nent Division of the New Business De- 
partment, says: 

“From a sales angle, this type of equip- 
ment has proved to be of tremendous help 
to us in securing house heating sales. From 
the builder’s standpoint, the lower costs 
plus the simplicity of installation, are defi- 
nitely desirable. However, it is from the 
ultimate consumer’s angle that the equip- 
ment has really shown its worth. Even 
during the original experimental period, we 
encountered no major complaints and to- 
day we receive only a few minor ones. 
The operating cost has proved to be 
reasonable and the job of selling this oper- 
ating cost to new purchasers has not been 
difficult. at all. 

“As to the adequacy of the equipment to 
deliver the hot water required, we have 
received no complaints which could not be 
easily answered by a very simple demon- 
stration of the way in which the equipment 
was designed to work. We know of a 
considerable number of ‘doubling up’ of 
families, but even in these cases, the supply 
is apparently adequate. 

“In our post-war planning, we contem- 
plate a much wider use of this type of 
equipment because of its obvious benefits 
to us, the builder and the consumer.” 


_ Presented at the meeting of Metropolitan 
Gas Heating and Air Conditioning Coun- 
cil, New York, May 16th, 1945. 





Test Procedure 
(Continued from page 47) 


The excess sodium chloride is back 
titrated with silver nitrate solution, 
using a saturated solution of sodium 
chromate as an indicator. The end 
point is detected as the first perman- 
ent orange color obtained. 

Calculations for the mercaptans 
are carried out as follows: 


(S) (1.3146) 
G = ——_ 
V 
Where: 
= Grains of mercaptan per 100 
cu. ft. of gas 
) = Silver nitrate used in titrat- 
ing, cc. 
= Corrected gas volume, cu. ft. 
(60°F. & 14.7 +/sq. in.). 
The factor for the mercaptan is 
twice that of hydrogen sulfide be- 
cause mercaptans contain only one re- 
placeable hydrogen as compared with 
two for hydrogen sulfide. The values 
for H.S and R-SH are combined in 
determining the status of the well. 
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Transmission Rates 
(Continued from page 46) 


including that sold for resale direct 
to the industrial consumers, is sub- 
ject to rate regulation by the Com- 
mission. Section 1 (b) of the Nat- 
ural Gas Act does not prescribe con- 
sideration of the production and 
gathering properties of the produc- 
ing company in determining the rate 
base. An order of the Commission 
is not invalid on the ground that the 
production properties were included 
in the rate base at the original cost; 
nor because of the use of the orig- 
inal cost of the leasehold rather than 
the price of its transfer between 
subsidiaries of the producing com- 
pany. 


Third Case 


In the third case, Colorado- 
Wyoming Gas Co. v. Federal Power 
Commission, Colorado Interstate Gas 
Co., City and County of Denver et 
al., the Supreme Court affirms the 
Tenth Circuit’s judgment insofar as 
it sustained the Commission’s order 
directing the company to reduce its 
rates by $98,000. As to the balance 
of the rate reduction, the judgment 
was reversed, the Commission’s or- 
der set aside, and the case remanded 
for further proceedings before the 
Commission for further findings of 
fact as to the portion of the rate 
reduction which appeared to be 
“shrouded in doubt.” 


The majority opinion held that the 
Commission properly applied the 
method of allocation of costs includ- 
ing in the regulated business whole- 
sale intrastate sales of gas obtained 
from the intrastate transmission line 
connected with the interstate pipe line 
of the supplier. Chief Justice Stone 
and Justices Roberts, Reed and 
Frankfurter were of opinion that the 
case should be remanded to the Com- 
mission for separate allocation of 
investment and operating cost be- 
tween the regulable and non-regulable 
properties, as well as for clarification 
of findings directed. 





National Radiator Co. Appoints 
P. M. Hutchins 


Appointment of P. M. Hutchins as 
manager of advertising and sales promo- 
tion for The National Radiator Company, 
Johnstown, Pa., has been announced by 
President R. S. Waters. 

Formerly advertising director of three 
daily newspapers in Georgia, Mr. Hutchins 
had been associated from 1932 to 1944 
with the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, in re- 
cent years as general promotion manager. 














when joined with “Dressers” 


With Dresser Boltless Fittings, accurate pipe cutting 
and alignment are unnecessary. What’s more, no 
threading is required for a joint that will stay tight 
under usual or severe operating conditions. Just stab 
the fitting over one pipe end . . . slip pipe into other 
end of fitting . . . and tighten the end-nuts with a 
wrench, to compress the resilient gaskets and make 
a flexible, leakproof seal. 

These convenient fittings are available in sizes 34” 
through 2” ID, and in all standard types. They permit 
extraordinary speed and convenience in the joining of 
small piping .. . and fully meet service requirements. 
Send us your inquiry. 

* * * 
DRESSER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Bradford, Pennsylvania 
One of the Dresser Industries 
In Texas: 1121 Rothwell St., Sec. 16, Houston, Texas. 


In Canada: Dresser Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
60 Front Street, West, Toronto, Ontario. 








Dresser Super-Service Fittings 
for 


underground or undersize service lines 


Street Tee 


Short Coupling 








DRESSER verre es 





Small Pipin g 





A great many improvements in all 
fields of endeavor will evolve from scientific 
advancements made in this war. 


New chemicals, new metals, bettgnegie LIBRARY 


plastics, synthetics and electronics will find .,,- | 


| 194+ | 
application in civilian goods. It stagpers " 19! | 


—— aed 


the imagination to visualize what the Pr TSBURGH 


future may hold. 


In any event, you can be assured that 
SPRAGUE will continue to be in the 


forefront as it has been for the past forty 
years. 





